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FOREWORD 


The War of the Spanish Succession continued to be even more drawn out 
than the Mexican search for El Tapado, but, unlike the Mexicans, the Spaniards 
could see no humor in the situation. Whereas the features of the Masked 
Mexican would have little influence on the destinies of PRI-land, the Spanish 
dilemma aroused uneasy memories of the Civil War. However, the over- 
simplification of issues during the Civil War had given way to a political 
mist in which Spanish politicians unwittingly went round in circles. Franco, 
the archfoe of Communism, proved susceptible to the political emanations of 
Sputnik, and expressed admiration for the one-party state which thus proved 
its ability to do great things. He placed Spain in the same class as Russia, 
and belittled countries where the confusion of political parties has paralyzed 
achievement; he did not need to name his benefactor, the United States. More- 
over, fear that Russia might control the skies with ballistic missiles made 
him wonder whether the four U.S. bases were a shield or a target. Nature,too, 
seemed uneasy as floods ravaged Valencia. Portugal's corporate state recalled 
Chamfort's remark that hypocrisy is the homage which vice renders to virtue: 
it allowed free speech for one month prior to elections, a device which served 
primarily to show how disorganized and ineffective was the opposition--a 
heterogeneous assembly of republicans, monarchists, and clericals. 


The Aztec-Spanish tradition of unquestioning loyalty in Mexico's para- 
corporative state resulted in a quaint episode worthy of Dom Camillo-land: 
Supposedly subversive Communist chairman Dionisio Encina criticized his party 
comrade painter David Alfaro Siqueiros for making remarks which embarrassed 
the official party, that is the one of the Mexican revolution. Everyone 
talked about the political weather, but no one did anything about it. The 
government machine ground on, with most of the press oiling it like faithful 
mechanics. Tiempo, that handmaiden of the PRI, snapped at Hanson's Latin 
American Letter for comments unfavorable to the Mexican regime. Only in 
Excelsior could one gather from the delightful cartoons by Quezada the fun 
Mexicans were beginning to see in their solemn "protests" of loyalty. 
Thoughtful Mexicans justified their country's "directed democracy" as a lesser 
evil than the clerical absolutism which "free" elections might bring in; the 
cure might well be worse than the disease. 


The Guatemalan presidential elections on October 20 were won by the 
government-backed candidate Ortiz Passarelli. There was some question about 
the honesty of the elections, but not enough to justify the riots organized by 
defeated candidate Ydigoras Fuentes, an extreme rightist supported by Trujillo. 
He played on the dissatisfaction of the liberals and leftists, whose Partido 
Revolucionario was not allowed to participate in the elections. An ultimatum 
from Ydigoras Fuentes forced Provisional President Gonzalez Lopez to resign. 
The elections were canceled, and a three-man military junta took over with a 
promise of new elections. One by-product of this crisis was a wave of anti- 
Americanism. Either out of a desire to display the hated big stick or out of 
an incredible gaucherie born of solidarity with a fellow officer with whom 
they enjoyed cordial professional relations, the military attachés of the 
American Embassy accepted Ydigoras Fuentes' invitation to accompany him when 
he delivered his ultimatum. The Guatemalan public immediately saw the specter 
of a military dictatorship by a caudillo in the tradition of Estrada Cabrera 
and Ubico imposed by the Colossus of the North. Practically everyone in 
Guatemala believed that Castillo Armas had been financed by the United States 
and by the United Fruit Company, but there had been genuine affection for him, 
whereas the name of Ydfgoras Fuentes inspired fear. The story that Castillo 
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Armas had been murdered by a Communist was steadily losing credence. Re- 
sponsible observers asserted that the intellectual author of the crime was 
Colonel Oliva, who fled to Nicaragua, where he presumably had ties with the 
Somoza family. General Mendoza likewise was regarded as eager to grab the 
presidency; the Minister of War and the Chief of Staff were rivals in their 
efforts to usurp authority. Guatemalans felt helpless as rival army leaders 
struggled for supreme power. 


The political situation in El Salvador was tightly controlled by the 
government of President Lemus, although he rejected accusations by the Inter 
American Press Association that his press laws restricted freedom of expres- 
sion. In the newly-elected Honduran Constituent Assembly, the Liberal Party 
of Dr. Ramén Villeda Morales won a clear majority. It seemed inevitable 
that he would become President, although he expressed preference for a presi- 
dential election rather than designation by the assembly. Carias Andino's 


‘National Party threatened to resort to force if the assembly should take upon 


itself to elect the President. The Somoza regime in Nicaragua seemed to be 
concerned primarily with keeping its economic advantages, and visible reforms 
were largely window dressing calculated to assuage the public. The Inter- 
American Press Association meeting in Washington had sharp words for the 
Managua government, but once more what the Latin Americans call the "alliance 
of the swords" proved useful to a caudillo when "'Tachito" Somoza publicized 
his visit to the United States as the guest of the U.S. Army; he showed that 
he was one of the family by visiting his alma mater, West Point. Feminism 
may be a good thing, and so is family loyalty, but President Figueres seemed 
to be carrying both too far when he appointed his second wife a delegate to 
the United Nations, where Costa Rica had also been represented by his first 
spouse. He might argue that they would both be at home, since both are 
Americans, and that this was a cheap solution for a government hard pressed 
financially. 


The trial of those accused of the murder of President Remon of Panama 
finally began on October 21, almost three years after the mysterious crime. 
Like the Castillo Armas case, it was a fascinating whodunit. While the Fifth 
Amendment is unknown under Civil Law, it was evident that in both countries a 
Maffia-like situation froze those who keew the truth into silence or 
incoherent contradictions. 


A prosperous Cuba stood between the sword of Fidel Castro and the wall 
of Batista. The exiled enemies of the dictator tried to bury their differ- 
ences and formed in the United States a Council for Cuban Liberation. It 
remained to be seen whether it would prove any more effective than the similar 
organization once led in Cuba by Cosme de la Torriente. At its Washington 
meeting attended by Tony Varona and Roberto Agramonte, the Inter-American 
Press Association with care and deliberation placed Batista at the head of the 
list of undemocratic governments crushing freedom of expression. Batista 
replied with pained declarations of fervent devotion to freedom, revealing — 
how little words mean in countries dominated by force. One-time hero Grau San 
Martin, enjoying the prosperous plenty of Cuba, virtually disassociated him- 
self from his exiled colleagues and acted like a euphoric presidential 
candidate, although no one had as yet nominated him. Sugar prices declined 
slightly, but the value of human life fell precipitously. 
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It is to be hoped that Haitian schoolchildren are not forced to learn the 
names of all their country's Presidents. On October 22, President Francois 
Duvalier was sworn in, but the triumph was marred by a severe strain with the 
United States over the murder by Haitian police of a naturalized American, 
Shibley Talamas. The Dominican Republic likewise lost prestige in the United 
States as the Ernst-Munson team failed to decoy U.S. public opinion and, 
despite the violent protests of editor Ramén Marrero Aristy, Trujillo's paper 
La Naci6én was expelled from the Inter-American Press Association. Puerto 
Rico's Mufioz Marin visited the United States and was received with honor, 
despite attempts by the Trujillo machine to depict him as a Communist dragon 
whom the Generalissimo should be allowed to spear, with the assistance of a 
few uninformed U.S. congressmen whose motives were not too clear. 


Having canceled the last presidential elections when the first results to 
come in proved that he was going to lose hopelessly, Venezuela's Pérz Jiménez 
sought to achieve legitimacy by holding a rigged election, but it was already 
apparent in October that his unpopularity was such that he would not dare to 
use even this time-honored device. While petroleum production declined, the 
economy was encouraged by such developments as the discovery of an important 
iron ore deposit in the region of Caracas. Laureano Gémez came back to 
Colombia after four years in exile and immediately assailed the symbol of 
national harmony, presidential candidate Guillermo Leén Valencia. It was 
probably no coincidence that the hornet's return was accompanied by renewed 
violence in Caldas, Valle, Antioquia and Huila. There was relative harmony in 
Ecuador, despite the attacks on President Camilo Ponce Enriquez by ex- 
President José Maria Velasco Ibarra. 


Peru broke relations with Czechoslovakia and thus severed its last ties 
with the Communist world. The "Prado Doctrine" seemed to be largely a 
mariage de convenance between the Latin American bloc in the United Nations, 
which had an absurd voting advantage until the Afro-Asian bloc outnumbered it, 
and the Latin countries of Europe, who feel that their continent and tra- 
ditional Western culture are endangered in a world organization dominated 
numerically by alien cultures and hostile forces. It remained to be seen what 
Latin American support France could count on in the North African struggle. 
Bolivian unrest was coming to a head as a military rebellion failed in La Paz 
and a separatist movement, which Bolivia accused Brazil of encouraging, 
developed in the Santa Cruz area. 


The escape of the criminal Kelly suggested connivance between Santiago 
government officials and the ruthless Peronistas, whom the Chilean people had 
learned to hate and fear. Foreign Minister Sainte Marie and Justice Minister 
Zufiiga were made scapegoats and sent out into the desert to die politically. 
Their expulsion would not remove the economic causes of Chilean unrest. Un- 
willing to face reality and striving to arouse uncritical patriotism, the 
Chilean Government received delegates from Peru and Ecuador; the three 
countries again asserted their demands for sovereignty over a 200 mile strip 
of territorial waters, even though they knew full well that a conservation 
agreement would achieve the same ends without raising a major issue of inter- 
national law. 


(Continued on Page 564) 
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SPAIN 


On October 1 Generalissimo Francisco Franco celebrated the 2lst anni- 
versary of his designation as chief of state. He took over the leadership of 
Spain on October 1, 1936, when a group of rebel generals gathered in Burgos 
and named him "Caudillo," two and a half months after the outbreak of the 
Spanish Civil War. One of the youngest generals in the Army, he assumed 
command of the Nationalist forces at the beginning of the war in which the 
Army, Falange, and monarchist groups united against the forces of the Republi- 
can government. The occasion of the 21st anniversary of his accession to 
power found him still without a definite successor. From all indications the 
64-year-old dictator meant to retain full control of Spain's destiny for the 
foreseeable future. The rigidly censored Spanish press overflowed with the 
usual praise of him by his ministers and officials, and he received the cus- 
tomary pledges of support from the armed forces, the police, and the Falange. 


Franco told Pedro Gémez Aparicio, director of the government news agency 
EFE, "This regime has done more in 20 years than has been done in the past 
20 generations." Political observers, noting that 19 of the last 20 gener- 
ations have lived under the Spanish monarchy, took this as a warning to the 
monarchist movement not to count on returning to power while Franco lives. 
Although Franco had agreed to "install" a monarchy again in Spain, apparent - 
ly he meant it to be his own type of monarchy. Reportedly Don Juan of Bourbon 
modified his position with regard to the "restoration."" Now it was said he 
would agree to abdicate in favor of his son Prince Juan Carlos, after wearing 
the crown for a "limited" time. No official communique was issued in con- 
nection with the September 19 interview between Don Juan and Franco. The 
latter appeared to continue stalling while sowing further seeds of confusion 
in monarchist circles. Don Juan was being urged by the groups in Spain that 
wanted a monarchy to break with Franco. In an open letter addressed to him, 
Miguel Sdnchez Mazas, writing under the authorization of the Socialist Uni- 
versity Group of Spain, pointed out the dangers of his continuing under 
Franco's aegis. 


Falangists were warned that they would be expelled from the party if 
they opposed Franco's desire to broaden the base of the movement. This Franco 
policy of turning the Falange, the only political organization allowed in 
Spain, into a national movement to include all groups accepting the principles 
of his regime, was well received by some Falangists. The main issue arousing 
opposition was the policy of restoring the monarchy. In a speech made to the 
Falange chiefs, Franco stated that he believed that the type of government he 
had set up in Spain would be accepted throughout the world as political norms 
change. According to him, Communism dominates half the world because liberal- 
ism succumbed to class struggle, but Communism will pass into history because 
it is based on terror. 


The Spanish Government finally agreed to transfer its Southern Moroccan 
Protectorate to Moroccan control (H.A.R., VIII: p. 159). This would place 
Moroccan troops a scant ten miles from Tindouf on the 28th degree of latitude 
in western Algeria, where the French discovered a deposit of 60% pure iron 
ore, estimated at 100,000,000 tons. French and Spanish experts agreed that 
commercial exploitation of the Tindouf ore might be seriously hampered in 
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that wild desert area with no fixed frontiers. Spain was worried by the 
possibility that its surrender of the "Southern Zone" might set the stage for 
eventual Moroccan claims both to Ifni, a small coastal enclave 90 miles to 
the north, and perhaps even to the whole of arid Rfo de Oro colony. 


In a revival of "Hispanidad,'' Foreign Minister Fernando Castiella urged 
the creation of a juridical and cultural "commonwealth" consisting of Spain 
and the 18 Spanish-American nations of the Western Hemisphere. In Madrid's 
view such a bloc of 19 states plus Portugal and Brazil could exercise con- 
siderable influence in the United Nations. This bloc, he asserted, had 
already shown its strength by ending in 1955 the postwar diplomatic isolation 
of Spain and voting for Spain's admission into the United Nations. In that 
organization, Spain was elected to the newly created post of ninth vice presi- 
dent of the General Assembly. The election gave Spain a seat on the As- 
sembly's Steering Committee, which approves the Assembly agenda. 


Franco, an arch foe of Communism, temporarily abandoning his convictions 
regarding Soviet terror expressed above, complimented the Soviet Union on 
achieving the first man-made earth satellite. Speaking in Cartagena at the 
opening of Spain's biggest electrical generating plant, he said: "This could 
not have been possible in the old Russia. It could occur only in the new 
Russia. This could never have been carried out in politically divided 
countries or in countries where there is no order."' Spanish newspapers and 
radio stations brought out the fact that the satellite passed over Barcelona 
several times while the 8th International Astronomical Conference was meeting 
there with Soviet scientists bowing in the spotlight. Among the Russians 
present was Leonid I. Sedov, widely credited with being the father of the 
Soviet satellite. 


The clandestine radio station Espafia Independiente reported that the 
political bureau of the Spanish Communist Party issued a statement regarding 
the recent labor union elections, claiming that their appeals to the workers 
to take an active part in the elections and to elect "fighting, conscientious 
candidates dedicated to the defense of workers' rights" had met with great 
success. The Party said that large numbers of workers voted, despite their 
natural abhorrence of fascist-type unions, and that the majority of shop 
stewards elected were plain, young workmen--the old stewards being "instru- 
ments of the employers of collaborators."' The party line, as usual, urged 
workers to prepare to struggle for a general round of wage increases and to 
organize the great "day of national reconciliation." 


Valencia, Spain's third largest city, suffered its worst flood in 60 
years. At least 76 persons were drowned and a large part of the 500,000 
inhabitants were temporarily homeless as the Turia River flooded Spain's 
citrus capital. The government announced a first grant of 300 million 
pesetas ($6 million) and urgent measures for flood relief, including con- 
struction of 2,500 low cost homes for the homeless, initial aid of $3 million 
to put the farms of the area back into production, and reforestation to 
prevent a recurrence of the flash floods. U.S. equipment being used in the 
construction of six major military bases in Spain was lent temporarily to the 
Valencian authorities. The Associated Press reported that damage might be as 
much as $240 million. 
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The fate of the five young Spanish sailors who jumped ship in San Diego 
and sought asylum in Mexico (H.A.R., X: p. 397) will be decided in December 
when the case is heard in the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in San Francisco. 
The Committee to Free the Five Spanish Sailors, composed of anti-Franco 
intellectuals in Southern California plus professors in Northern California, 
began raising a legal fund and arousing U.S. public opinion. The Inter- 
American Regional Organization of Workers (ORIT) also asked affiliated U.S. 
labor organizations to intervene with U.S. authorities on behalf of the 
fugitives. 


Laureano Gémez, ex-President of Colombia, left Madrid en route to his 
eountry after a four-year exile in Spain. He admitted he was weak and tired, 
but ready to return to public affairs if "life permits me."' Rojas Pinilla, 
who deposed Gémez in 1953, had established his residence in Las Palmas, 
Canary Islands (See COLOMBIA). 


Madrid prepared new laws giving strictly controlled labor slightly more 
freedom to bargain collectively for higher wages. For two decades all wages 
have been decreed by the Ministry of Labor. Compelling political and economic 
factors were said to be behind the government's new move. The “labor wing" 
of the Falange was still fighting to cultivate political popularity with the 
workers by fostering more liberal labor laws. Orthodox economists in the 
Cabinet were opposing wage increases unless tied to higher productivity. The 
current phase of inflation stems largely from two such nationwide increases 
last year. Observers think that dissatisfaction with the government's fight 
against inflation largely accounted for the significant turnover in September 
in shop steward elections throughout Spain. José Solis Ruiz, Secretary- 
General of the Falange and former syndicalist official, urged a readjustment 
of the present labor organization, giving higher salaries to more skilled 
workers. Up to now, equality of salary has been an integral part of the 
labor system. 


The government, hoping to ease the critical housing shortage in Madrid 
caused by the rush to find work in the big city on the part of Spain's hard- 
pressed rural population, decreed that no Spaniard could migrate to the 
capital unless he could offer proof he had a job and a place to live. Con- 
versely, no employer could hire a man from outside Madrid unless he had 
found suitable housing for the employee. 


A major problem plaguing the Franco regime was how to bolster the 
nation's shaky economy by increasing productivity without at the same time 
antagonizing the workers. Prospects for a good harvest could greatly aid the 
government in its fight against inflation. The wheat crop was estimated at 
4.3 million tons--though annual consumption had already risen to 4.8 million 
tons. Olive oil was expected to total about 400,000 tons, nearly 40% of the 
world's production, and citrus exports, Spain's greatest foreign currency 
earner, would probably reach 900,000 tons this season. Spain's orange crop 
was estimated at one million metric tons (31 million boxes), of which 
750-800,000 tons were for export. Spain's main markets in 1957 would be 
Germany, the United Kingdom, and the Scandinavian countries. However, the 
future of Spanish exports to member states of the European common market was 
still uncertain. 
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Cotton production in the crop year August 1957 to July 1958 was estimated 
at 195,000 bales, down 13% from the record crop of 223,000 bales in 1956-57. 
Cotton consumption in 1956-57 was estimated at 450,000 bales, up 8% from 
415,000 bales in 1955-56. Mills reported a strong demand for textiles, and 
some plants were operating several hours overtime per week. The increased 
demand was attributed to improved consumer purchasing power resulting from 
general wage increases in 1956. Distribution and prices of all cotton 


imported into Spain are controlled by the government through the National 
Cotton Center. 


New trade ties were growing with Poland and Czechoslovakia. The previ- 
ous freeze in relations between Spain and Communist countries seemed to be 
thawing. There had been a number of signs in recent years that the Communists 
had softened their once-fierce hostility to the Franco government. Spain and 
Czechoslovakia negotiated a trade agreement, and Spain placed an order with 
the Industrial Fair at Brno for 20 million pesetas worth of machinery. In 
exchange, Spain agreed to export agricultural and chemical products, minerals, 
fruit, and wine. 


The Export-Import Bank announced an $8 million credit to the National 
Railways of Spain (RENFE) to purchase 22 diesel-electric locomotives and 
traffic control equipment from U.S. manufacturers. The new equipment would 
lead to an increase of about $5 million yearly in foreign exchange earnings 
by Spain through increased exports of iron ore, mainly to Britain and Germany. 
It would also assure annual savings of about $1.7 million in operating costs. 
This credit would enable RENFE to continue rehabilitation by improving 
service in Galicia, between the Ponferrada area and the ports of La Corufia 
and Vigo. The credit was guaranteed by Spain and was repayable in 20 semi- 
annual installments beginning in March 1960. 


Despite persistent rumors about the imminent devaluation of the peseta, 
the chairman of the National Economic Council, Pedro Gual Villalbi, stated 
that wages would not be increased and that the peseta would not be devaluated. 


Over 2,000 delegates of the American Society of Travel Agents held their 
27th annual convention in Madrid. With Spanish colleagues they studied the 
rise of U.S. tourism and travel in Spain, up 50% since 1950. Americans com- 
prise at least 200,000 of Spain's two million summer tourists. Spanish hotels 
had available 72,350 rooms in 1957, up from 48,256 in 1951. Hotelconstruction 
and U.S. advertising were urged on Spain. 


PORTUGAL 


October was dominated by free campaigning for the elections set for 
November 3. The surprise of the campaign was that a small, but active, 
liberal Catholic group sided with the so-called opposition against the 
National Union. The political campaign resembled superficially campaigns in 
the Western democracies, with denunciations of evil and shortcomings in 
lively speeches and the press, plus- promises of a better future for the 
nation. Freedom of speech and of the press, recently notoriously nonexistent, 
were permitted, and some said “abused'"' in personal attacks. However, these 
freedoms were recognized as permissive privileges, to last only during the 
elections, and not as inalienable rights. 
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There was one striking difference between the National Union and the op- 
position. The former presented itself as a compact bloc with the clear program 
of corporativism, with the results of 30 years in power, definite plans, and 
the absolute certainty of victory. The opposition, although it had been 
preparing for the elections since October of 1956, began its campaign dis- 
united, with no program or achievements to point to, and, above all, without a 
leader like Salazar. Since May 1956 the Portuguese Communist Party through 
clandestine leaflets and a "manifesto" had called for a united front of "anti- 
Salazarists" regardless of party--democrats, republicans, monarchists or 
socialists. In July the Communists boasted that only they, of the whole oppo- 
sition, had yet made known their position on the elections. The opposition 
campaigned chiefly in Lisbon, Porto, Braga, and Aveiro, and published mani- 
festos which were intended as middle of the road democratic declarations, but 
which had by coincidence or design a line similar to that of the Communist 
manifesto. Such a line included a call for a united front against the 
dictatorship, no matter what the points of view of the opposition forces; and 
a scathing attack on the government over freedom of the press, political 
amnesty, monopolies, and the economic situation. Worst of all the opposition, 
already divided into "dissidents," "independents," "demo-liberals," and "demo- 
socialists" or Communists, split further into "abstentionists" and "inter- 
ventionists."" The former decided to boycott the elections. The latter 
presented candidates, and were labeled by the National Union either Commu- 
nists or pawns of the Communists, who would be the only beneficiaries. 


Salazar listed himself among those "dissatisfied" with the shortcomings 
of the present regime. He lamented the "negativistic" attitude of the oppo- 
sition which failed to present concrete solutions to problems. He deplored 
even more the abstentionists because he saw among them young people of talent 
who could help the government with constructive criticism. 


In December 1956, Manuel Cardinal Gon¢galves Cerejeira, Patriarch of 
Lisbon, had told the people of Lisbon: "The hierarchy in Portugal has never 
made an official pronouncement on the present political regime in the country. 
It has neither approved nor condemned.... Under the present regime the 
Church is free. But it does not possess any special privileges. The state, 
apart from the overseas missions, does not assist the Church financially and 
the state recognizes that public education should be based on the doctrine 
and moral principles which are traditional in Portugal, without imposing the 
teaching of Christian doctrine on those who do not want it." The Cardinal 
said that in spite of favorable aspects, the situation of the Church was im- 
perfect. For instance, Portugal is perhaps the only country in Western 
Europe with no military chaplains. Reporting such pronouncements, Lisbon's 
clerical daily Novidades reminded the nation's eight million Catholics that 
they need not support the authoritarian regime of Premier Salazar. It was 
announced, moreover, at a political meeting in Guarda that a number of 
Catholics were planning to form some sort of liberal Christian Democratic 
party, similar to the Catholic-oriented Mouvement Républicain Populaire in 
France. 


By a special announcement from the Secretary-General of the "Causa 
Monérquica," Carlos Alberto Lopes Moreira, on October 15, monarchists were 
given entire freedom to vote as they pleased, without party affiliation. 
However, the second paragraph of the announcement said: "With God's grace, 
under the exceptional leadership of the present president of the Council 
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/Salazar/, true interpreter of the national interests, the nation will not have 
to hesitate on what road to follow." 


The "Committee for the Furtherance of the Vote," headed by Professor 
Anténio Sérgio, prominent historian and former government minister, made the 
suggestion which was later acclaimed by the Republican Congress of Aveiro 
that the government should adopt the system of "proportional representation." 
In every district where the opposition received 20% of the votes, it would be 
assured two out of 10 deputies. Such a proportional representation system 
was rejected by the government as "outdated" and rarely used, certainly not 
used by England, "the mother of parliaments."' The demand of the opposition 
for the re-establishment of political parties was dismissed as a desire to 
return to the anarchy and bankruptcy of Portugal before Salazar took over in 
1926. France was cited by the National Union as a horrible example of the 
result of countless parties which forget the common good and fight only for 
special interests, creating constant turmoil, instability, and bankruptcy. 
At Aveiro especially, Interior Minister Joaquim Trigo de Negreiros tried to 
explode all opposition ammunition. He dismissed the demands for political 
amnesty by saying that only 35 persons were in jail for political crimes. 
As for curbs on the freedom of speech and press, the Interior Minister 
declared that there should be no freedom for lies, errors, and "harmful" 
doctrines. He justified censorship prior to publication since the govern- 
ment felt that "preventive measures" are preferable to "repressive ones." 
The normal question raised by Salazar himself is: If we carefully control 
food why should we not do the same in regard to baneful and harmful ideas, 
all the more so since the mind is far more important than the body? 


The manifesto published by the opposition in Braga hit hard at the eco- 
nomic situation in Portugal because per capita production and the standard 
of living were so low. The National Union answered that beside the fact that 
Portugal is still essentially an agricultural nation, and the soil is not 
very good, there should be motive for rejoicing since the per capita pro- 
duction had risen from $182 in 1950 to $197. The manifesto also called for 
immediate wage increases and fairer taxation to favor the poor. The National 
Union added that opposition proposals had been in force for at least three 
years, and that, besides the "family bonus" the wage levels set in January 
1936 had doubled since October 1954. The opposition demanded guarantees for 
absolutely free and "clean" elections and at least some of the "abstention- 
ists'' gave this point as one of the reasons for their boycott. The question 
of lists of voters caused loud protests not only because some names were 
omitted, but also because the government refused to print and distribute the 
list of the registered voters. The Interior Minister himself replied that of 
the 307 registration posts, there were complaints from only six, involving a 
total of 137 persons, of which 84 were immediately registered. As regards 
government "obstacles" to the free consultation of the lists, the Interior 
Minister declared that the lists were exhibited for free consultation from 
May 1 to May 10, and that the deadline was later extended to May 15, which 
measure was officially communicated to Professor Antdénio Sérgio's committee. 
Moreover the Minister affirmed that anybody was free to consult and to copy 
the lists after May 15; the only thing the government refused to do was print 
and distribute such lists. The opposition's anger abated somewhat when it 
was found that at least three members of the National Union who were holding 
jobs in the government discovered that their names were not in the lists, when 
they presented themselves as candidates for the National Assembly. As was 
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expected, when the National Union presented its list of 120 candidates for 

the National Assembly, 59 were not actual deputies. Among the names notably 
absent were those of Professor Daniel Vieira Barbosa, Professor Cid dos Santos, 
and Botelho Muniz, a mayor. In the list figured 66 professional men, five 
navy officers, nine university professors, five Technical Academy teachers, 
three priests, one newspaperman, and two women. One was a cousin of President 
Francisco Higino Craveiro Lopes, Maria Margarida Craveiro Lopes Reis, biolo- 
gist, and Maria Leite da Costa, doctor in psychology. Purjotoma Ramanata 
Quenin, industrialist of Goa, ran for Portuguese India. It was said that 
among the newcomers there was not one outstanding personality. The opposition 
presented a total of 28 candidates for Lisbon, Porto, and Aveiro. Those for 
Lisbon were excluded from the political campaign because their names were 
introduced 24 hours too late, according to the decision of the Supreme Ad- 
ministrative Court. 


While the case was studied in The Hague, violence continued in Goa. On 
October 7, border patrols exchanged fire on the Karwar-Goa border. One Por- 
tuguese soldier was killed and his body was found in Indian territory, ac- 
cording to the Press Trust of India. A wounded Indian frontier policeman was 
admitted to the Karwar civil hospital. About two weeks later the Minister of 
Defense of Portugal rewarded with medals and promotions 12 men who defended 
the fort of Anconém against a raid from India. A few days later, Goa forces 
captured a quantity of explosives destined for blowing up the facilities of 
the port of Formigdo. The chief of police of Goa declared that such explo- 
sives could come only from the armed forces and therefore proved official 
Indian connivance with the saboteurs. After exploding bombs in a few pon- 
toons, the saboteurs tried to flee across the Indian border. Some were 
captured and disclosed the whole plot, according to the police. A rally was 
held on October 21 in Bombay to condemn the continued Portuguese presence in 
the enclaves of Goa, Diu, and Damao. There were appeals to the United Nations 
and also to the United States, Britain, and France to use their office to 
persuade Portugal to leave peacefully. 


On September 27, the population of Faial Island in the Azores was alarmed 
by explosions, temblors, and a massive cloud of smoke and steam that billowed 
a mile into the air. A volcano 600 feet under water about 330 yards off the 
Capelinhos reefs was intermittently active until October 29. That night, 
after continued violent explosions during the day, the new island by then 
150 feet high and 2,500 feet wide disappeared into the sea. The only re- 
minder of it was the volcanic ash that promised to harm Faial's fields for a 
long time. According to Professor Orlando Ribeiro, who headed a special 
mission of geologists to study the volcanic activity, most of the crops were 
harvested, but the ash, because of heavy rains, contaminated wells. Moreover, 
the weight of wet ashes made many roofs cave in. About 3,000 persons tempo- 
rarily evacuated an eight-square mile area. 


MEXICO 


Thirty million Mexicans can be wrong; but one Mexican, President Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines, cannot be wrong. This, according to Excelsior's cartoonist 
Abel Quezada, was the rationale that would prevail when the Partido Revolu- 
cionario Institucional (PRI) designated its presidential candidate in 
November. Quezada expressed this idea in a cartoon on October 31 after it 
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was learned that the "Grand Commission," composed of the PRI central execu- 
tive committee and 10 delegates from each of the three sections of the party, 
the popular, labor, and rural, had set November 15, 16, and 17 for the holding 
of the PRI assembly and convention. He was simply emphasizing common 


knowledge that the President always plays a decisive role in naming his suc- 
cessor. 


In the course of the meeting of the national committee federal deputy 
Rafael Corrales Ayala from Guanajuato was designated to replace Gilberto 
Garcia as secretary-general of the PRI, and rules of order of the convention 
were announced. Principal among these, was that presidential nominations 
must be made in advance, in writing, with the signatures of at least 100 
delegates. These nominations go to the assembly, which is the ruling body of 
the PRI, and which then transforms itself into the convention, whose sole 
function is to select the candidate. The convention votes on the nominees by 
sections, each of the three sections having one vote, with each state al- 
lotted 90 delegates, 30 for each of the three sections of the party. Quintana 
Roo and Baja California Sur, as territories, would be allotted only 10 dele- 
gates per section or a total of 30 each.* Excelsior, complaining that 17 days 
was too short a period for the 2,760 delegates to assemble in Mexico City and 
intelligently to select a candidate, concluded that the candidate would be 
chosen without consideration of his background, his program, or his political 
philosophy. 


Early in October there were signs of political unrest, which took the 
form of demands by important PRI leaders for a reorganization of the party. 
Most observers, however, concluded that these demands, far from being sincere, 
were merely window-dressing and that any real internal reform movement might 
kill the PRI. Communist painter David Alfaro Siqueiros, trying to provoke an 
intra-PRI conflict, called on Lazaro Cardenas either to become a spokesman of 
the people as he had for a brief while in March, or to admit the antidemo- 
cratic and counter-revolutionary aspects of his present position. Demonstrat- 
ing that even the Communist Party is not immune to PRI magnetism, party 
chairman Dionisio Encina repudiated Siqueiros' statement. 


In late October, prior to the Grand Commission meeting (see above) there 
developed an almost complete political vacuum. PRI president Agustin Olachea 
Avilés responded to reporters' questions with the statement that he was 
"sounding out" public opinion. He even showed the reporters piles of letters 
and telegrams which he said were from constituents, but he took care that no 
one should see the contents of these missives. An example of this so-called 
sounding out of public opinion was seen in the meeting between Olachea and 
the leaders of the three sections of the PRI--Fidel Veldzquez, labor; Caritino 
Maldonado, popular; and Raimundo Flores Fuentes, rural--and Gustavo Baz, 
Governor-elect of the state of Mexico, for the purpose of "selecting" candi- 
dates for local office in that state. They are to be nominated by PRI con- 
ventions to be held in the 119 municipios of the state of Mexico. Of the 119 
local slates presented, the popular section was assigned 60, the rural section 


“For an analysis of the complicated organization of the PRI, see William P. 
Tucker, The Mexican Government Today (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1957), pp. 46-59. The procedure to be followed in the 1957 convention 
is described in detail in Excelsior of October 30, 1957. 
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50, and the remaining 9 went to labor. This same procedure of nomination, 
tantamount to election, by executive fiat was carried on in Tamaulipas, but 
with less success, since adherents of ex-Governor Horacio Terdn were said to 
be planning to oppose the official candidates with their own nominees in 21 
municipios. Excelsior's Ubaldo Soler commented that Mexico has evolved very 
little politically, since the pre-hispanic Aztecs used a similar system-- 
election by oligarchs--to replace a deceased leader. 


On the eve of the convention out of which was to come the Mexican ruler 
for the next six years, Mexicans indulged in some introspective national 
stock-taking. It was generally agreed that Mexican democracy is not a reality. 
Some had hoped that President Ruiz Cortines' promised democracy (H.A.R., 

X: p. 453) would take the form of an open and truly-democratic PRI convention 
in November, but as convention time neared no perceptible moves had been made 
in preparation for such an event, and this hope was dashed. Others had looked 
to rival political parties in their quest for democracy, but, in view of the 
Partido Popular's adherence to the PRI and of the general lack of vigor of the 
Partido Accién Nacional (PAN), this too was considered an illusion. 


In attempting to justify this "directed democracy,'' Mexico's impressive 
economic progress was repeatedly cited in various conventions and publi- 
cations both in Mexico and the U.S. The economic aspirations of an under- 
developed nation such as Mexico were defined as a "revolution of expectations" 
by delegates to the International Industrial Development Conference in San 
Francisco, sponsored by Time-Life International and the Stanford Research 
Institute. In discussing the conference's treatment of this subject, Time i 
stated that underdeveloped countries could not reasonably expect to match in 
a few years the living standards which industrialized nations had obtained 
during the course of centuries. David McCord Wright, Professor of Economics 
at Montreal's McGill University, said that the 1955 per capita production of 
goods and services in Mexico was $187, as compared with $2,343 for the United 
States. Since its population may by then have doubled, McCord said that 
Mexico could, by 1980, achieve the current U.S. standard of living only by 
increasing its gross national product by 2,500%. According to McCord, this 
achievement would entail an investment of $400,000 million, which would bring 
the national production up to $156,000 million per year. At the present rate 
of increase, Mexico's gross national product would be slightly under $30,000 
million by 1980. Stanford Research Institute economist A. Eugene Staley said 
that, if underdeveloped countries such as Mexico are to achieve any lasting 
solution to poverty, they must make a "“deep-going transformation in methods of 
work, in education, in administration, even in social institutions like the 
family and religion." Mexican government leaders feel that these transfor- 
mations can only be achieved through an organization such as the PRI, even 
though they fail to recognize publicly that Mexico is hampered by what soci- 
ologist Kingsley Davis of the University of California at Berkeley called 
"functionless fertility'"--the tendency of birth rates to remain static while 
death rates fall in a society which cannot properly support its offspring. 

In this connection, at a Mexico City medical convention it was brought out 
that Mexico's death rate has fallen from 17.4 per thousand in 1950 to 12 per 
thousand in 1956. 


Mexicans who feel that the PRI is a force for democracy are quick to 
point out that their democratically-minded middle class is growing as a result 
of increasing industrialization. A less optimistic outlook is that industri- 
alization has been achieved at the expense of the middle and lower classes, 
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since continuing inflation benefits business but hurts the wage earners 
(H.A.R., X: p. 454). There were several indications of this during October. 
Banker Pedro Assemat, speaking to a Banco de Comercio convention, said that 
savings from the middle class could not be counted on to provide substantial 
capital for Mexican industry; he said that such capital must come chiefly 
from commercial enterprises, managers, and entrepreneurs. Antonio Armenddriz, 
Under-Secretary of the Treasury in charge of taxes, told an insurance con- 
vention in Torreén of the phenomenal growth of insurance in Mexico. He said 
that, while the gross national product had increased 80% from 1951 to 1956, 
life insurance in force had expanded 250% during the same period--from 

$160 million to $420 million. A startling aspect of this increase was that 
the number of policyholders had lagged percentagewise behind the rapid popu- 
lation growth. The slight rise in the numbers of life insurance policy- 
holders--167,000 in 1950 to 182,000 in 1956--would not seem to indicate a 
vigorously growing middle class. 


Ruizcortinistas pointed to their labor record with pride, saying that, 
out of a total of 13,384 threatened strikes from December 1, 1952 to August 31, 
1957, all but 13 had been settled by the Federal Board of Arbitration without 
work stoppages. The 13 strikes that did occur were of a few hours’ duration 
and did not harm the economy. Opponents of the government said that this, too, 
was an indication of close government control of unions, since they doubted 
that even the indisputably talented Labor Minister, Adolfo Lépez Mateos, could 
have achieved such an unusual record in an atmosphere of free and vigorous 
trade unionism. These same critics stated that the rather liberal wage 
increase--from 3.00 pesos (24¢) to 3.50 pesos (28¢) per day--granted to some 
75,000 textile workers in October was a PRI bid for votes next year. 


Although most PRI officials feel that industrialization is the best way 
for Mexico to solve its economic problems, others, particularly the Cardenis-~- 
tas, look largely to agriculture for a solution. Excelsior's Guillermo 
Salazar Viniegra scoffed at the programs of both the Cardenistas and of the 
Partido Popular. They call for a stepped-up agrarian program as a means of 
providing land for the estimated 1.25 million peasants who have ejido rights 
which have not been fulfilled. Saying that each peasant would need five 
hectares of land, he estimated that 5 million additional hectares would cost 
around $4,000 million. He said that by the time the government provided this 
acreage there would be 5 million more landless peasants to be taken care of 
because of the population explosion. Salazar Viniegra claimed that Mexico 
had received only half the value of Hydraulic Resources Department spending. 
He said that Hydraulic Resources calculated that all land reclaimed up to 
1951 had cost an average of $162 per hectare, while a calculation of this 
cost based on the total appropriations by that department less a reasonable 
overhead and administrative cost came to an average of $336 per hectare. He 
claimed that if this money had been better spent, Mexico might have solved 
both its maize problem and the bracero problem. 


Since Mexico's 1957 maize crop was estimated to be some 700,000 tons 
below that of 1956, Mexico had imported an estimated 80,000 tons of maize 
since September 1, 1957, and negotiated a $28.2 million loan from the Export- 
Import Bank for the purchase of 500,000 additional tons of U.S. surplus maize. 
Amortization was to be made in pesos on a long-term basis. 
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Manuel Becerra Acosta Jr. declared in Excelsior that 80% of Mexico's 
350,000 braceros paid bribes of approximately $25 each to Mexican officials 

‘ for the privilege of being contracted. Designating several of these bribe- 
7 takers by name, he said that the illicit take totaled about $7.2 million. 

One coyote (i.e., the intermediary who accepts bribes) was arrested in 
Monterrey with $280 which he admitted were bribes he had received in a 36- 
hour period. Becerra Acosta said that he had not named certain high 
officials involved because of a lack of proof, but he said that such proof is 
within easy reach of Mexico City authorities. 


In addition to discussions of the long-term economic outlook for Mexico, 
the current situation received considerable attention. No Mexican economist 
would predict another currency devaluation, but, according to the weekly news 
magazine Tiempo (called Hispanoamericano in the United States), Simon G. 
Hanson in his Washington weekly, Hanson's Latin American Letter, predicted 
currency devaluations in both 1957 and 1958. Tiempo quoted Hanson as saying 
in his April 16, 1955 letter that since 1951 per capita figures for national 
income, foreign investment, exports, and real wages had all decreased and 
that these tendencies would continue. Tiempo, citing several errors in 
Hanson's predictions, stated that Hanson was prejudiced against Mexico because 
of its 1938 oil expropriation and its socialistic experiments. Hanson was 
said to have criticized the World Bank for damaging U.S. investments through 
loans to government enterprises. Tiempo stated that Hanson accused the 
American Embassy in Mexico of making misleading, over-optimistic reports. On 
the other hand, Excelsior quoted a special First National City Bank survey of 
Mexico as being very optimistic. The New York bank allegedly held that the 
Mexican economy was in the best position ever, with the rate of foreign in- 
vestment and tourism increasing rapidly. The report noted that Mexico's 
problem, far from that of possible devaluation, was in slowing down the 
current boom, 


An estimated $8 million worth of damage was done by a hurricane which 
struck the port of Mazatla4n, Sinaloa, on October 21. Some 20,000 homes were 
reported to be partially damaged, 40 fishing boats were lost, and four fish- 
freezing plants suffered severely. Automobiles parked along Mazatldn's famous 
oceanside Olas Altas promenade were hurled against luxury hotels. Although 
considerable crop damage was experienced, it was lamented that rainfall was 
limited to a narrow coastal area and that none fell on the watershed of the 
drought-diminished Sanalona reservoir. The present supply of water in this 
reservoir is sufficient for only 44,000 acres of the 200,000 acres normally 
irrigated in the Culiacdn valley of Sinaloa. 


‘CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 


GUATEMALA 


The month began quietly enough considering the fact that elections were 
to be held on October 20. The Army's guarantees for peaceful elections were 
carried out, and there were no major disturbances either before or during the 
polling. However, there was a small pre-election raid by the government on 
the headquarters of candidate Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes which created a stir. 
The government was reportedly trying to stop the distribution of propaganda 
which sought to incite unrest. The situation remained quiet even on election 
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day, until results were announced giving the presidency to the government - 
backed candidate Miguel Ortiz Passarelli. Protests were then made by Ydigoras, 
who claimed that the elections were fraudulent. He asserted that polling 
places ran out of ballots and had to close early, thus barring many of his 
supporters from the polls. He also organized mass demonstrations which lasted 
for several days. 


On Monday, October 21, Ydigoras supporters, some 5,000 strong, held a 
mass meeting which ultimately resulted in a riotous march on the National 
Palace. Police were dispatched to quell the disturbance, but the demonstra- 
tors marched on, ignoring police warnings. The following day rioting 
continued. The government tried several times to put down the uproar by 
spraying the unruly mobs with red dye and by declaring a 30-day state of 
siege on October 22. After the third day of disorders, a three-man military 
junta took over. The junta was headed by Colonel Oscar Mendoza Azurdia. The 
other two members were Air Force Colonel Gonzalo Yurrita Novoa, and Colonel 
Roberto Lorenzana, chief of the fifth military district. The junta was 
elected by 240 army officers to restore order. The appearance of the junta 
forced the retirement of Provisional President Luis Arturo Gonz4lez Lépez, 
who departed almost immediately for Mexico. The junta quickly took action, 
annulling the presidential elections and, at the same time, promising new 
elections at the first opportunity, possibly in November. The junta named 
retired Colonel Guillermo Flores Avendajio, 56, who was Second Vice President 
in the government of the late Castillo Armas, to take over as chief of state. 
As provided in the constitution, Congress called him to the post to replace 
First Vice President Luis Arturo Gonzdlez Lépez, who was no longer in the 
country. Flores Avendafio took over late Saturday night, October 26, and was 
sworn into office in hasty ceremonies the following day. With the recog- 
nition of Flores Avendaijio as President, the U.S. Government resumed diplomatic 
relations with the government of Guatemala. The U.S. State Department had 
delayed recognition during the street mob demonstrations. 


On the economic scene affairs were more peaceful. Bids were presented to 
the government by seven foreign manufacturers of communications equipment for 
the sale and installation of an automatic telecommunications system, designed 
to cover the whole country. The system, which would replace the old telegraph 
and telephone equipment, would include telephone circuits, telegraphic and 
teletype circuits, and circuits for microwave radio transmission. The seven 
companies bidding were: Westinghouse, Automatic Electric International, Radio 
Corp. of America, Compagnie Générale de Télégraphie Sans Fil, Canadian Marconi, 
Philco National Corp., and Siemens-Halske A. G. (Munich). The last-named 
company is in the process of carrying out an earlier contract for the purchase 
and installation of a 20,700-trunk line telephone system for Guatemala City. 


The lowering of coffee prices on the international market remained a 
major concern to coffee growers. The government allotted $250,000 to carry 
out research leading to the improvement of coffee production. In the same 
industry, the Ministry of Economy attempted to stimulate private producers to 
follow suit when it announced a wage raise for coffee pickers on all national 
farms. The 130,000 laborers affected by this measure, received a raise from 
80 cents to $1 a day. Their customary right to cultivate subsistence crops 
free of charge on the landowner's property remained in effect. 
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The anti-monopoly action begun by the U.S. Government against the United 
Fruit Co. drew a comment from a Guatemalan official, who suggested that the 
effect of such charges on the governments of some Central American countries 
might not be beneficial. He was quoted as saying, "Now that we have fought a 
war to rescue the country, including this North American business organization, 
from the Reds, you come along and openly confirm what they had been saying 
about the company and about us."' He felt that the progress of the anti- 
Communists would be hindered by the suit. 


A meeting of nutrition experts in Guatemala City, jointly sponsored by 
the United Nations' World Health Organization and the Food and Agricultural 
Organization, announced a new discovery by Dr. Nevin Scrimshaw and Dr. Robert 
L. Squibb of the United States, and Dr. Moisés Behar, a Guatemalan pediatri- 
cian. The discovery, called Mixture Eight, was expected to help make up the 
diet deficiencies of undernourished children. With the contents made up of 
50% corn meal, 35% high-protein sesame meal, 9% cottonseed meal, 3% Kikuyu 
grass (for vitamin A), and 3% nonfermenting yeast, the mixture can be made 
into a porridge or a cake. Dr. Scrimshaw revealed that his experiments with 
this porridge had proven successful. It was planned to produce Mixture Eight 
commercially. 


EL SALVADOR 


A recently enacted press law was opposed by a group of newspapermen and 
the Inter-American Press Association (IAPA). The disputed regulation provides 
that persons protesting against inaccurate or injurious stories or broadcasts 
may demand the right to have their replies printed or broadcast free. The 
government emphatically denied that the new law restricts freedom of the 
press. At a press conference in San Salvador, newspapermen discussed this new 
regulation with President José Maria Lemus who assured them that any sug- 
gestions for more acceptable rules to guarantee the right of reply would have 
his support. 


October 14 marked the sixth anniversary of the 1951 Charter of San Sal- 
vador and the second anniversary of the founding in 1955 of the Organization 
of Central American States (ODECA). In signing the Charter of San Salvador, 
the five Central American foreign ministers took the first step in setting up 
a body to work toward the unification of Central America. Because of the 
political situation in Guatemala, the organization was not founded until 
exactly four years later, when the headquarters were established in San Sal- 
vador. Major ODECA projects have been devoted to encouraging tourism and 
economic and cultural cooperation. In 1952 the five governments signed a 
pact that facilitated circulation of vehicles across their frontiers. 
Progress has also been made, in coopération with the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Latin America, toward the goal of economic unification. A multi- 
lateral free-trade treaty was approved in principle early this year and was 
expected to go into effect in 1958. Various bilateral free-trade treaties 
already existed between the countries. In the cultural field the standardi- 
zation of public education systems has been pushed, from the elementary through 
the university level. Agencies were established in Managua, Nicaragua, to 
work on this program. Steps were also taken toward the unification of military 
legislation, and the special committee in charge met in San Salvador on 
October 22. 
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The meeting in San Salvador of the Federacién Cafetalera de América 
(FEDECAME), originally scheduled for October 7, was postponed in order to give 
the 14 participating countries enough time to study in detail the coffee 
agreement, proposing quotas for the current crop,which was signed in Mexico on 
October 18. 


A hurricane struck the port of Acajutla on October 27, leaving one person 
dead and 150 homeless. It also damaged the dock and barges. 


HONDURAS 


Final official returns from the September 21 elections for the National 
Constituent Assembly confirmed predictions and gave the Liberal Party a clear 
working majority. Results certified by the National Council on Elections 
were as follows: 


Popular Assembly 
Party Vote Seats 
Liberal 209 , 109 36 
National 101,274 18 
National Reformist Movement (M.N.R.) 29,489 
Totals 339 ,872 58 


In a press conference on October 2, Dr. Ramén Villeda Morales, leading 
campaigner for the Liberal Party, again declared his preference for a special 
popular presidential election rather than designation of a President by the 
Constituent Assembly. In either case, he was the odds-on favorite. There 
were indications, however, that some of his own party's leaders were not 
overly pleased by his assumption of the role of exclusive spokesman for the 
party. These leaders were reported to feel that much of the credit for the 
Liberal victory was due to the superior party organization wrought largely by 
Francisco (Paco) Milla Bermidez, who nevertheless used Villeda Morales' un- 
questioned personal popularity to insure the party's success. 


As titular leader of the majority party, Villeda Morales was chosen 
president of the Constituent Assembly, which began its formal sessions on 
October 21, first anniversary of the military junta's overthrow of de facto 
President Julio Lozano Diaz. At the opening session, the junta gave a report 
of its stewardship and a motion was made to erect a monument to the Revolution 
of October 1956 to take the place of the Peace Monument erected during the 
regime of Gen. Tiburcio Carias Andino. In spite of Villeda Morales' asserted 
preference for a special election, it was freely predicted that the Assembly 
would declare him President, regardless of opposition claims that such action 
would be ultra vires. El Dia, official organ of the National Party, even 
claimed that if the Assembly were to take such action, the opposition would 
be justified in resorting to armed insurrection. 


The first major test of strength came on October 24, over the adoption of 
rules of order. After six hours of heated debate in which the opposition 
parties pressed for a mandatory two-thirds quorum requirement, the Liberals 
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succeeded in adopting a rule requiring only a simple majority of the delegates 
to constitute a quorum. From that point onward, it was expected that the 
Liberal Party would have no difficulty in adopting any measures it saw fit, 
although putting them into effect might present difficulties. During the 
electoral campaign, the Liberal Party made broad promises in the fields of 
education, public health, farm and labor legislation, and some of its suc- 
cess, especially with labor, was attributed to such pledges. Doubts were 
expressed as to whether Honduras could pay for all these promises and at the 
same time keep the military satisfied and as well cared for as they had been 
under the junta. Visidén quoted an unidentified Liberal leader as saying, 

"We are expecting ample financial assistance from the United States." Queried 
on this, American Ambassador Whiting Willauer limited himself to stating that 
no U.S. promises had been made. 


'The border dispute with Nicaragua was relatively quiet throughout most of 
October. Honduras rejected a new Nicaraguan protest on October 1 concerning 
oil and mineral exploration concessions granted by Honduras in the department 
of Gracias a Dios. There was a verbal exchange on October 4 at the United 
Nations General Assembly between the chief delegates of the two nations. 
Honduran Ambassador Marco Antonio Batres set forth his country's thesis predi- 
cated upon the 1894 boundary treaty and the 1906 arbitral award of Alfonso XIII. 
For Nicaragua, Ambassador Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa objected both to the sub- 
stance of the Honduran thesis and to its discussion in the U.N. General 
Assembly, since the question had been submitted to the World Court. 


In New York, agents of the United Fruit Company's subsidiary Empresa 
Hondurefia de Vapores announced that contracts had been let with Bremer Vulkan 
Schiffbau & Maschinenfabrik of Bremen-Vegesack, Germany for the construction of 
an unspecified number of dry cargo vessels with a total capacity of 64,000 
deadweight tons, and one 12,000 ton tanker. The dry cargo vessels were 
scheduled for delivery in 1960 to replace European-flag ships on short-term 
charter, while the tanker is to be delivered in 1962 to replace the Honduran- 
flag vessel "Francis R. Hart." 


The United Fruit Company announced that it expects in July 1958 the first 
harvests from the "Montevista" and "Omonita" plantations, after their reha- 
bilitation by the company's subsidiary, the Tela Railroad Company. Both had 
been abandoned after the floods of 1954, and rehabilitation work had begun in 
1955. The company stated that although it was also carrying on considerable 
rehabilitation work in other areas of Honduras, Panama disease destroys 
plantations faster than the time required to prepare new areas for banana 
cultivation. 


NICARAGUA 
Throughout October, the question of freedom of the press under the late 
Anastasio (Tacho) Somoza's sons, President Luis A. Somoza Debayle and General 
Anastasio (Tachito) Somoza Debayle, Armed Forces commander, continued to be 
debated both in Managua and abroad. At the Inter-American Press Association 
(IAPA) convention in Washington, Conservative Pedro Joaquin Chamorro, refugee 
editor of La Prensa of Managua and member of IAPA's Freedom of the Press Com- 


mittee, charged that he had been tortured at the behest of the Somoza brothers 
in an effort to force him to implicate Jules Dubois, veteran correspondent in 


q 
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Latin America of the Chicago Tribune and chairman of the IAPA Freedom of the 
Press Committee, in the assassination of their father in September 1956. 
Chamorro acknowledged that anti-government articles were being published in 
Nicaragua, but insisted that Nicaraguan newsmen lived in constant fear of 
punishment under the arbitrary terms of the "Zurita Act" regulating publish- 
ing. According to Chamorro, at least three Nicaraguan editors had been 
imprisoned under its terms: Juan Ramén Avilés of La Noticia; Addn Selva of El 
Gran Diario (H.A.R., X: p. 460); and Rodolfo Abatnza of El Centroamericano. 


At the same IAPA session, Manuel F. Zurita (who gave his name to the 
Zurita Act) and Leonardo Lacayo Ocampo, editors of the official daily and 
Somoza family property Novedades, took issue with Chamorro, especially in 
defense of "Tachito" Somoza. According to Zurita, West Point graduate Somoza 
is "a decent gentleman who could not be imagined as a torturer," and Lacayo 
offered as proof of Somoza's decency the fact that he had been invited to 
visit the United States by the U.S. Army Chief of Staff. Nevertheless, Zurita 
acknowledged that the press law was faulty and promised officially that it 
would be repealed. 


Conservative Deputy Alejandro Abatnza Marenco, one of the two minority 
party members of the Nicaraguan delegation to the United Nations, also contra- 
dicted his fellow-Conservative Chamorro, stating that the latter was in exile 
not because of his newspaper's opposition to the Somoza regime but because he 
had been found guilty of some complicity in the assassination of the elder 
Somoza (H.A.R., X: p. 13). Assertedly speaking “in justice to the government 
of President Luis Somoza," Abainza Marenco declared that despite Chamorro's 
conviction, banishment, and subsequent flight to Costa Rica, his paper has 
never failed to appear and has not been censored. He also cited the fact that 


all the opposition editors were attending the IAPA convention without hin- 
drance. 


In an exchange of cables, IAPA President Guillermo Martinez Mdrquez urged 
President Somoza to press for repeal of the Zurita Act, and Somoza promised to 
do so, declaring that the act, passed on October 19, 1956, stemmed from legis- 
lative initiative and had not been enforced by the executive branch against 
any paper or editor. In the Nicaraguan Chamber of Deputies, Conservative 
Party leader Eduardo Conrado Vado on October 24 called for the committee 
report on a Conservative bill to repeal the Zurita Act, but the majority 
Liberal Nationalist Party opposed the request on the grounds that Congress had 
more pressing matters to consider, stating that the question should be left 
for the next session. On the following day, the regular session adjourned, 
but on October 26, Managua papers announced that the President had issued a 
call for a special session, with repeal of the Zurita Act reportedly to be 
included in its deliberations. 


At his regular press conference on October 14, without specifying the 
individuals concerned, President Somoza charged that Nicaraguan political 
exiles in neighboring Costa Rica, Honduras, and El Salvador were plotting 
rebellion against his government. However, no overt external moves were re- 
ported throughout the month, although on October 31 a puzzling dispatch from 
Tegucigalpa radio station HRN declared that clashes had taken place between 
the Nicaraguan army and air forces but denied rumors that the Somoza regime 
had been overthrown. Despite such alarms, the U.S. Department of the Army 
announced on October 31 that Brig. General Anastasio D. Somoza would arrive 
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in the United States on November 2 for a tour of U.S. military installations. 
He was to be accompanied by Colonel Carlos Silva, secretary of the Nicaraguan 
General Staff, and his tour was to include a visit to West Point. General 
Somoza would find most of his classmates (class of '46) to be mere captains. 


Late estimates placed the 1957-1958 Nicaraguan cotton crop at 145,000 
bales, the smallest in the past four years, 25% below 1956-57 and almost 30% 
below the 205,000-bale peak of 1954-55. Acreage planted to cotton was 18% 
below last year's, continuing the downward trend since two years ago, when 
heavy losses were sustained by some farmers due to declining yields per acre 
and price drops, together with insect infestation in some areas. Special 
governmental measures to encourage cotton production included credits to the 
growers, exemptions from import duties on machinery and repair parts for 
insecticide manufacturers and for cotton gins; and all enterprises directly 
associated with the cotton industry were permitted to import articles without 
the usual 100% advance deposit demanded for most other imported items. 


In a move to meet the special situation arising from Nicaragua's 
seasonal exchange problems, characterized by wide swings due to the cycle of 
agricultural production and exports, a $7.5 million six-month stand-by agree- 
ment was reached with the International Monetary Fund. This was supplemented 
by a special agreement with the U.S. Treasury Department which would author- 
ize Nicaragua to request the U.S. stabilization fund to buy cérdobas up to an 
equivalent of $5 million if needed until March 31, 1958. Any cérdobas 
acquired by the Treasury would later be repurchased by Nicaragua for dollars. 


COSTA RICA 


Ex-President Teodoro Picado was absolved by the Supreme Court of the 
charge of treason. In 1948 Picado was accused of asking Nicaragua for arms 
to oppose the revolution headed by José Figueres and was declared a traitor. 
The Supreme Court voted to apply the present amnesty law to Picado. Residing 
in Nicaragua since 1948, and occupying in the Nicaraguan government the 
position of adviser to the President, he did not say whether he intended to 
return to Costa Rica. His son Teodoro Picado, Jr., a West Point graduate, led 
Nicaraguan-based rebels into Costa Rica in an attempt to overthrow Figueres in 
1955. The father was also accused of participation. 


Ambassador Gonzalo Facio recently delivered at the Pan American Union the 
ratification of an agreement signed between his country and Nicaragua in 
January 1956. The agreement, designed to reduce the possibilities of mis- 
understanding between the two countries, grew out of the Treaty of Peace and 
Friendship signed on February 21, 1949. 


A majority group of the Legislative Assembly reportedly was preparing a 
bill for the reform of the constitution. The bill would extend to six years 
the present four-year presidential and legislative terms of office. 


The American wife of President Figueres, Karen de Figueres, joined the 
Costa Rican delegation to the United Nations to serve on the Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural Committee during the rest of the session of the General 
Assembly. Born in New York, she is the first U.S. citizen to be accredited 
as a delegate of another nation, according to U.N. officials. 
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The Compafiia Bananera de Costa Rica, a United Fruit Co. subsidiary, 
exported 74,484 bags of cacao in 1956. Cacao growing was stimulated several 
years ago when the company started cultivating land on the Pacific Coast. 

Area under cultivation now amounts to 2,380 acres. 


PANAMA 


The Remén murder trial began on October 21, almost three years after 
President Remén was shot down at the Juan Franco Race Track on January 2, 1955. 
The courtroom was not open to the public without special permission, but radio 
stations broadcast the proceedings. The first few days of the trial were 
spent in picking a jury and in reading the 1955 testimony of some 130 wit- 
nesses who were not to be called to testify at the current trial. Included in 
this testimony were accounts of the interrogation of lawyer Rubén Miré, soon 
after the assassination. At that time Miré confessed to the murder but 
claimed that the act had been unpremeditated and exclusively his idea. The 
only indication that he gave of a motive was his conviction that Remdn's 
government was corrupt and fast becoming a dictatorship. Later Mir6 repudi- 
ated the confession. He promised to tell the truth at the current trial, 


indicating that in so doing he would implicate a number of persons not 
previously accused. 


Both Federico A. Hyams and José Edgardo Tejada, who are accused of com- 
plicity (H.A.R., X: p. 464), testified against Miré, who again denied 
involvement in the crime. There was evidence that certain officials had 
threatened and attempted to bribe some of the accused. In a letter smuggled 
from his cell, Hyams reported that after the assassination, José M. Vasquez 
Diaz, then judge of the court, went to Hyams' cell and, brandishing a pistol, 
threatened him with 20 years in prison if he did not testify against Mir6. 
Another witness, Focién Tejada, father of one of the accused, stated that he 
had seen and heard Colonel Carlos Arosemena offer Luis Carlos Hernandez, (an 
ex-cadet also under indictment) $5,000 and liberty if he signed a document 
implicating Miré and ex-President José Guizado, who is serving a jail sentence 
for complicity in the assassination. Arosemena denied the accusation. The 
trial was expected to continue well into November. 


Panama was elected to the U.N. Security Council to fill for two years the 
seat to be vacated by Cuba in January 1958. In the General Assembly, Panama 
actively supported two proposed measures. One concerned the appointment of a 
U.N. Disarmament Commissioner. The other was a reintroduction of a resolution 
regarding a clear definition of aggression. 


The U.S. Supreme Court agreed to review the case concerning tolls for 
ships using the Panama Canal. The principal issue was whether tolls should be 
based on operating costs of the Canal alone, or whether losses from other zone 
operations should be considered in toll-computations. Intercoastal shipping 
companies claimed that they had been over-assessed and sought refunds (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 411; X: pp. 182, 241). 


Siderurgica Panama was formed to produce sufficient steel to obviate 
importing steel for construction in Panama and to permit exports to Central 
American countries. Panama annually imports $1.5 million of steel. The new 
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company will use scrap instead of ore and plans to produce 20,000 tons of 
steel in its first year. 


Gilberto Arias, son of ex-President Harmodio Arias, was appointed Minis- 
ter of Finance and Treasury. Arias belongs to the well-known law firm of 
Arias, Faébrega, and Fabrega. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


For the first time since the landing of Fidel Castro from Mexico on 
November 30, 1956, the star of the Cuban rebellion seemed to brighten while 
that of the Batista regime appeared to wane. An event which might become 
historic took place when the hitherto divided opposition groups met in Miami, 
submerged their differences, formed a Council for Cuban Liberation (Junta de 
Liberacién Cubana), and agreed to a manifesto outlining a ten-point basic 
program which they hoped would obtain the support of all anti-Batista Cubans. 
This program, very similar in content to that which had been announced in the 
"Declaration of the Sierra Maestra" by the rebels in July (H.A.R., X: p. 351), 
included the following provisions: the establishment of a provisional govern- 
ment which would "call general elections as quickly as possible"; the promise 
from the provisional President-to-be that he would "not be a candidate for 
any public office" (it was rumored that Felipe Pazos was slated for this 
position); the restoration of the Cuban Constitution of 1940 (Batista claims 
it was reinstated in 1954) and of constitutional guarantees; the release of 
all political prisoners, civilian and military; the establishment of a career 
civil service; the separation of the Armed Forces from political affairs; the 
opportunity for labor unions to have free elections; the promulgation of new 
economic, social, and industrial reforms; the rejection of Batista's proposed 
elections in June of 1958; and the insistence that fighting would continue 
until Batista and his government were removed from power. The Council called 
on Washington to withhold all shipments of arms to the Cuban Government as 
long as a state of civil war existed and stated that it would seek recognition 
as a belligerent from the United Nations and the Organization of American 
States (0.A.S.). 


The opposition groups and their principal leaders who integrated the 
Council and signed the manifesto were as follows: 


1. Fidel Castro Movement of July 26, represented by Felipe Pazos. 

2. Ortodoxos, represented by Manuel Bisbé and Roberto Agramonte. 

3. Auténticos, represented by ex-President Carlos Prio Socarrés, 
Antonio Varona, and Carlos Hevia. 

4. Organizacién Auténtica (the overt revolutionary sector of the 
Auténtico party), represented by Carlos Maristany, a 
close friend of Prio's. 

5. FEU, Federation of University Students, represented by Ramén 
Prendes . 

6. Revolutionary Directorate (the group which planned and partici- | 
pated in the March 13 attack on the presidential palace), 
represented by Fauré Chaumén. 
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7. Directorio Revolucionario de Trabajadores, represented by 
Angel Cofifio, who had been ousted from leadership in 
the labor movement by the machinations of pro-Batista 
Eusebio Mujal, Secretary-General of the Confederacioén 
de Trabajadores Cuba (C.T.C.). 


Several other members of these different groups also signed the document, and 
it was assumed that Raul Chib&s and Roberto Agramonte, Jr., would eventually 

add their signatures. It was reported that they had left Cuba for Costa Rica 
under a safe-conduct, after being provisionally set free by the Urgency Court 
of Havana and temporarily given asylum in the Argentine Embassy. 


Far from being deserted, the rebel of the Sierra Maestra had thus been 
visibly strengthened by a civilian organization that had strong leadership 
and by a plan that provided for concrete action. Castro had apparently also 
been strengthened in the fighting arena. According to young U.S. volunteer 
Charles E. Ryan (H.A.R., X: p. 244), in a fund-raising speech delivered in 
New York before an audience of 600, Fidel Castro now had a force of 1,000 men 
which he was equipping mostly with arms and ammunition seized from the Cuban 
Army in raids, although he was also obtaining some from the outside. This was 
the first that had been heard of Ryan since May, when he had refused to go 
back to the U.S. Guantanamo Naval Base. He finally had returned, however, and 
had been flown in a navy plane to Jacksonville, Florida, where he had rejoined 
his family. Ryan admitted having been in combat but said that he felt he 
could do more for the rebel cause, "a just and worthy one," in the United 
States. He expressed the hope that his country would cease sending arms to 
the Batista government. 


This point was reiterated by Antonio Varona and Roberto Agramonte who 
appeared at the meetings of the Inter-American Press Association (IAPA) 
October 16-18, in Washington to explain to newsmen gathered there the impor- 
tance of the new unity which had been forged by the Cuban opposition parties 
in Miami and their desire to find the proper means of presenting the Cuban 
case to the United Nations and to the 0.A.S. The IAPA meeting discussed at 
length the position of Cuba with respect to freedom of communications media 
and voted unanimously to place the Batista government at the top of the list 
of those branded as "anti-democratic.'' The others on the list included 
Bolivia, Paraguay, the Dominican Republic, and Venezuela. 


President of IAPA Guillermo Martinez Marquez, himself a Cuban editor, had 
made several attempts to get President Batista to remove censorship prior to 
the assembly meetings, only to be met with polite but negative replies in 
which were cited the many reasons prevailing for such regulation. The Cuban 
Press Bloc had also called on the President to restore freedom of information, 
to which he replied that it was his "most fervent desire to end, as quickly 
as possible, the censorship that has been provisionally imposed by circum- 
stances." President Batista classified himself as "a devotee of freedom of 
expression and of all public liberties" in an interview with a group of news- 
papermen in the Presidential Palace on "“Newspapermen's Day," October 25, and 
said that he was deeply disappointed and hurt at having been placed by the 
IAPA at the "undeserved" head of the list of those having no respect for 
freedom of the press in the Western Hemisphere. It was only "very special 
motives (which) have obliged us to establish, circumstantially and transi- 
torially, the supervision of news." Counselor of the Cuban Embassy in 
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Washington Mario Nufiez de Villavicencio told a television audience on Octo- 
ber 20 that press censorship in his country would soon be lifted. Neverthe- 
less, on October 30 President Batista signed a decree extending censorship 
and the suspension of constitutional guarantees for an additional 45-day 
period to December 13. Reports also circulated that friends of Batista had 
been buying up control of broadcasting outlets and now dominated three of the 
five major networks. 


Rumblings against press and radio censorship had already been heard from 
those opposition parties planning to participate in the June elections of 
1958. Ina petition to the Superior Electoral Tribunal, the Ramén Grau San 
Martin sector of the Auténtico Party declared that "the prolonged censorship 
is only a political plan to benefit the government parties and silence the 
voice of our party." The petition also pointed out that the suspension of 
constitutional guarantees which had been in effect for almost a year was un- 
constitutional because the government itself had repeatedly declared that 
“absolute tranquillity and order reign throughout the island." 


Otherwise, ex-President Grau San Martin seemed pleased with the 300,000 
voters registered in his party. He urged his followers to work hard for 
victory in June, and proceeded to assume the smile and pose of a presidential 
candidate, though none had as yet been nominated. The three other opposition 
parties which had registered themselves and their voters for the June elec- 
tions were small by comparison not only with the Grau Auténticos but with the 
largest Ortodoxo Party sectors and Prio Auténticos whose leaders were, 
however, all exiled in the United States. Nothing definite had been heard 
from the Partido Nacional Revolucionario (P.N.R.), whose leader José Pardo 
Llada had been traveling in Europe and the United States, but it was announced 
that the Emilio Ochoa sector of the Ortodoxo Party had decided not to partici- 
pate in the elections. : 


The four pro-government coalition parties--Partido Accién Progresista, 
Liberal, Democrata, Union Radical--seemed confident of their future as they 
prepared to campaign. Though each one had proposed a candidate, Batista had 
still not committed himself to any. 


While the various political aspects of the Cuban situation were receiving © 
major attention, a showdown between government forces and the Fidel Castro 
rebels seemed imminent. Some 3,000 to 4,000 government troops concentrated in 
the Holguin, Santiago, and coastal areas of Oriente province to launch an all- 
out attack on the rebel centers. The entire province was placed under military 
control, with the army responsible for the northern part and the navy for the 
southern section. Traffic in and out of these areas was strictly limited. Light 
artillery and bombers were put into action. Flares were used at night to 
detect guerilla hide-outs. Rebels reported a loss of 40 in some nine clashes 
but said that five times as many government troops had been killed and quanti- 
ties of munitions seized. The government reported some losses but did not go 
into details. Rain and mud finally halted this operation, and as the rebels 
dug in, Fidel Castro, through his underground, called for wide-scale sabotage, 
including that of the all-important sugar harvest, which traditionally begins 
in January and for which preparations are already in progress. Said Castro, 
"Batista without harvest or harvest without Batista." Batista countered by 
setting a price of $100,000 on Castro's head. 
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A new wave of terrorism and sabotage was launched in key cities through- 
out the island, the most violent hitting Santiago. Here two powerful bombs 
exploded in the fashionable residential areas of the city, one large bomb 
destroyed a radio tower of the Oriente Radio chain, and several bombs were 
thrown in hit or miss fashion. Several civilians and members of the armed 
forces were found dead on the streets of the city--the most revolting examples 
being the bullet-riddled bodies of two youths and four other bodies found 
hanging from poles at scattered points in the city. On October 28, the army 
imposed a 9 p.m. curfew, closed down movie houses and entertainment centers, 
and carried on mass arrests as both soldiers and police went from house to 
house rounding up suspects. In Bayamo, an equally bloody occurrence took 
place. Two civilians were killed as spy suspects by members of the army. 

Two soldiers were killed in reprisal, and this in turn was followed by the 
killing of 10 civilians known to be supporters of the Movement of July 26. 

In the provinces of Las Villas and Pinar del Rio, sabotage and deaths were 


also reported. In the latter, sabotage often took the form of setting fire 
to tobacco warehouses. 


Havana reported several bomb explosions and the shooting of a youth 
leader of the pro-government party Unidén Radical. A shake-up in the police 
department was announced when it was discovered that 12 prisoners had 

escaped from the Principe Prison. Shortly afterward, a riot took place 
within the prison when guards came to remove a youth for questioning regard- 
ing the escapees. More and more arrests were reported, including that of 14 
persons found with large quantities of arms and equipment and that of the 
Havana leader of the Movement of July 26. Latin American embassies in Havana 
reported being swamped with a new wave of refugees fleeing arrest for politi- 
cal reasons. In view of this continuing turmoil, the University of Havana 
Council decided to keep the University closed until a "more opportune moment," 
although the Universities of Las Villas and Oriente had reopened. Havana Uni- 
versity had been closed since the outbreak of violence in November 1956. 


Visioén's leaflet, Highlights in Latin America, dated October 25, sug- 
gested that there was much discontent expressed in the lower echelons of the 
armed forces and that several officer groups had been contacting political 
leaders with the idea of establishing some kind of provisional government. 
Since there were some 4,000 government troops tied down in Oriente province, 
allegedly only 5,500 were left to handle outbreaks in the rest of the island. 
This was no doubt a source of real concern to the Batista government, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that small sectors of the armed forces had also 
participated in revolt. Fifteen army and two navy officers were sentenced to 


prison terms of from one to six years for complicity in the Cienfuegos 
uprising. 


The clandestine "Voice of the Revolution" broadcasts continued during 
most of the month calling on the Cuban people to revolt and violently accusing 
the Batista government of all manner of horrors. One of the strongest 
accusations came from the executive committee of the Cuban Medical Federation. 
Representing Cuba's 6,600 doctors, the committee presented charges of 
"barbarism" against the army and police to the Supreme Tribunal in Havana. 

The charges stated that one of its members, Jorge Ruiz Ramirez, was shot by 
soldiers on October 24 in the province of Oriente while giving medical aid to 
a wounded youth who had previously killed two members of the army. The youth 
and the driver of the car were also killed. Another doctor, Antonio Pulido 
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Humaraén, had been brutally beaten to death in Havana while being driven in a 
police car, after being arrested as a suspect for subversive action against 

the government on October 28. The committee stated that the entire medical 
profession had been thrown into a "state of alarm" over this type of "inhumane" 
treatment given to doctors who tried to live up to the high principles of 

their profession, and that such action clearly "demonstrated the barbarism 

that had taken over the country." 


A strong reaction from Cuban exiles in Mexico was expressed as some 100 
members of revolutionary groups there staged a demonstration in front of the 
presidential palace in Mexico City protesting the Batista regime. Women 
dressed in mourning and men carrying placards reading "Cuba, Hungary of 
America,'' paraded through the streets. In the United Nations at a meeting of 
the Economic Commission of the General Assembly, the Cuban delegate Emilio 
Nufiez Portuondo was attacked by the Russian delegate Georgy P. Arkadev as 
representing a "terrorist government that strangles and tortures its people." 
This attack was in answer to a speech previously made by the Cuban delegate, 
who had attacked the economic and political conditions existing in the Soviet 
Union and in Eastern Europe. , 


Certain sectors of the economy began to feel the effects of the extreme 
unrest prevailing in the country, though others remained quite healthy. 
Since the moving picture theatres had closed in many parts of the island or 
were only partially filled, the government suspended for a period of 90 days 
the 2.75% admissions tax. On the other hand, the National Association of 
Coffee Cultivators reported to Minister of Agriculture Fidel Barreto that 40% 
of the coffee crop in Oriente and Las Villas provinces had already been 
harvested and that no difficulty had been experienced thanks to the cooperation 
of the coffee workers and the presence of government forces. Although harvest- 
ing operations had not begun in Pinar del Rio, it seemed that the crop would be 
somewhat smaller than in 1956. The 1957 tobacco crop, however, was reported at 
90.6 million net pounds as compared to 80.5 in 1956, an increase of 12.4%. 
Leaf tobacco exported during the first eight months was valued at $32 million, 
an increase of $1.8 million over the same 1956 period. 


Prospects for the 1958 sugar crop seemed quite favorable, although 
Batista advised producers to hold total production at a figure as close to 
five million Spanish long tons (2271.6 lbs.) as possible. Nothing official 
was said as to whether or not the crop would be a free or restricted one. 
Prices, however, were still on the down trend. World prices were quoted at 
4.02¢ and 3.97¢ per pound f.o.b. Havana, and sugar producers expressed real 
concern over what prevailing prices would be in 1958. March 1958 futures 
were being quoted at 3.77¢ and 3.67¢ per pound. The U.S. price, which 
hovered in the vicinity of 5.80¢ per pound c.i.f., continued to be better 
than the world price, though it too was lower. As a result, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture further reduced its estimated consumption requirements 
from 9.2 million short tons to 9.05 million short tons. This gave the Cubans 
a quota of 3.1 million short tons. 


The most spectacular news came from London, where the president of the 
National Bank of Cuba, Joaquin Martinez Sdenz, announced that the Cuban Government 
had signed a "declaration of common purpose" with a group of British engineer- 
ing companies to construct a shipyard and build a fleet of ships in Cuba over 
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a five-year period at a cost of approximately $84 million. Two British-Cuban 
corporations--one to build and run the shipyard and the other to own and 
manage the ships--would be formed, with 60% Cuban and 40% British capital. 
The object, according to Martinez Sdé&enz, would be to provide a Cuban fleet of 
approximately 25 ships in the 5,000-ton class to carry the bulk of the Cuban 
export trade--primarily sugar. It would also provide a new source of employ- 
ment, as some 3,000 workers would be needed. The Cuban Government had agreed 
to exempt from taxation both the shipyard and each ship built therein for the 
first five years. In addition, the ships would not have to pay the 6% 
freight tax imposed on cargoes carried by foreign ships. The president of 
the National Bank reported that he was also exploring the possibility with a 
British concern of setting up an assembly line in Cuba for automobiles and 
other vehicles. He believed that an agreement would soon be forthcoming. 


Interest in Cuban oil was particularly active during the month. A new 
oil company, Pan American Land and Oil Royalty Company, comprised mostly of 
Texas interests and having a one million dollar capital, announced that 
concession rights covering some 1.3 million acres in Cuba had been purchased; 
a 1.3% overriding royalty on approximately 15 million acres and a 1% over- 
riding royalty on 4.2 million acres had also been obtained. A contract had 
been concluded with DeGolyer and MacNaughton Inc., a Dallas geological and 
engineering consulting firm, to direct the exploration of the company's 
properties. Consolidated Cuban Petroleum Corporation was reported discussing 
with Cuban American Sugar Mills Company the acquisition of oil land conces- 
sions in Pinar del Rio and Matanzas provinces. Consolidated would be 
required to drill a certain number of wells and make certain payments to 
Cuban American. A Cuban oil producer, Siboney-Caribbean Petroleum Company, 
announced a program of company expansion which would include an international 
exploration program in Cuba, the United States, and Canada at a cost of 
approximately $1.25 million. Atlantic Refining Company stated that it would 
soon drill a wildcat well as the first of a series of tests which it has been 
conducting on its holdings in Pinar del Rio. 


Under an Atomic Research Agreement signed with the United States in June 
of 1956, Cuba was to receive a specified amount of nuclear fuel for research 
projects and information concerning the medical, biological, and industrial 
use of isotopes. The Agreement, one of the series in the Atoms for Peace 
program, was put into effect by an exchange of notes between the two govern- 
ments, and the U.S. State Department authorized shipments of nuclear fuels. 
Cuban officials were also reported interested in developing atomic electric 
power under a power reactor agreement with the Atomic Energy Commission in 
cooperation with American and Foreign Power. 


HAITI 


When President-elect Francois Duvalier took office on October 22, he 
inherited not only an empty treasury and strong political opposition, but 
also strained relations with the United States as the result of the death of 
well-known textile manufacturer Shibley Talamas. Those who knew Talamas, 
born in Haiti of Syrian parents who were naturalized U.S. citizens, said that 
he was well liked and had not been involved in politics. On October 1, during 
the period of martial law imposed on the republic at the time of the Septem- 
ber 22 elections, Talamas was arrested for violating the curfew. His 
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explanation that he was seeking a doctor to attend his wife in childbirth 
seemed suspicious to the police, who remembered that the same excuse had been 
given the preceding day by men who then shot and killed four sentries. 

Talamas was questioned and, following his release, sought refuge in the Ameri- 
can Embassy. Meanwhile, the police searched his house and found a rifle and 
two revolvers. They asked the Embassy officials to turn Talamas over to them 
and, after repeated assurances that he would not be harmed, the manufacturer 
went with the Haitian police. The next morning it was announced that the six- 
foot-six Talamas had died of a heart attack while struggling with a guard. 

The American Embassy and the State Department did not accept this explanation 
and sent a team of doctors to examine the body. These doctors ascribed his 
death to police violence, but they could not make a thorough examination 
because the vital organs had been removed. The Haitian Government admitted 
the beating but claimed that Talamas had not been injured internally because 
of the fat which protected him (he weighed 300 lbs.). The State Department 
sent a note to Colonel Louis Roumain, Haitian Foreign Minister, protesting 

the murder and demanding punishment of those responsible, payment of an 
indemnity to Talamas' young American widow, and a promise that in the future 
the lives and property of U.S. citizens would be respected. 


On the same day Talamas was arrested, October 1, in order to avoid a 
possible rebellion by the followers of defeated candidate Louis Dejoie, the 
military junta published a decree authorizing any citizen to shoot on sight 
any "enemy of the state." Fearing civil war, families of most U.S. officials 
left Haiti, and many Haitians themselves sought U.S. visas. Some even advo- 
cated the return of the U.S. Marines to establish order (the U.S.M.C. occupied 
Haiti in 1915-1934, insuring relative prosperity and stability). Members of 
the U.S. military advisory mission were instructed not to fraternize with 
Haitian military personnel. Some businessmen attempted to sell out, and 
tourist hotels were virtually empty. On October 8, however, 143 members of 
the Teamsters Union and their families arrived from Miami, and curfew and 
travel restrictions were lifted for them in the capital city. 


Because Haiti failed to pay its share of funds for the Point IV program, 
Washington discontinued the rural education, agricultural, and natural 
resources divisions of its technical assistance. The health and welfare 
divisions were to continue to operate as long as funds remained. The United 
States emphasized that the action was not taken in reprisal for Talamas' 
death. 


President Duvalier took several steps to restore normalcy. He ended 


martial law, declared a general amnesty, announced a new 10-man cabinet, and 
asked all citizens to cooperate in national rehabilitation. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


On October 16, at its annual meeting held this year in Washington, the 
Inter-American Press Association (IAPA) expelled the Dominican newspaper La 
Nacién as a paper controlled by and lending support to a totalitarian regime. 
This expulsion followed a stormy debate between members of the IAPA board and 
Ramén Marrero Aristy, La Nacién's editor. Marrero Aristy was not expected to 
appeal the expulsion, but on his return to Ciudad Trujillo he lashed out at 
IAPA members, including Jules Dubois, chairman of the IAPA Committee on 
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Freedom of the Press and Puerto Rico's Governor Luis Mufioz Marin, who, he 
claimed, were instituting a hate campaign against his country. 


The Ernst-Munson team (H.A.R., XI: p. 360) continued to investigate the 
Galindez-Murphy mystery. On October 19, they offered a $5,000 reward for 
information leading to the identification of the ambulance depicted in the 
February 25, 1957 issue of Life as the vehicle which took Galindez to Zahn's 
Airport on Long Island. In Life's reconstruction of the story, Galindez was 
flown from this airport to the Dominican Republic. Sydney S. Baron, whose 
firm hired Ernst and Munson, announced the reward offer and pointed out that 
Life had failed to identify the ambulance driver or its owner (H.A.R., 

pe 


An opportunity for an open hearing on Galindez' finances occurred when 
New York County applied to the tax court for a redetermination of an income- 
tax assessment of $62,800 against the Galindez estate. In July, the com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue served a default notice for this amount. The 
commissioner charged that Galfindez reported to tax authorities collecting 
$399,201, with expenses of $13,868, for the years 1953-4-5, but that in his 
report as a registered agent for the Basque Government-in-exile, Galindez 
indicated collections of more than a million dollars between 1950 and 1956. 
The attorney for New York County said that he would argue against the com- 
missioner's assumption that the difference between the two sums was taxable. 


Time for October 7 attributed to dictator Trujillo the attempted assassi- 
nation of Tancredo Eloy Martinez Garcfa in Mexico (H.A.R., X: p. 472). Its 
article, entitled "Long Arm of Hate," recalled the killings of Sergio Bencosme 
in 1935 and of Andrés Requena in 1952. It pointed out that they, like 
Galindez and Martinez Garcia, were outspoken enemies of Trujillo. In Mexico 
City on October 1, Excelsior reported that Martinez Garcia identified his 
would-be assassin as Ricardo Bonachea Ledén, a Cuban, but the police were 
unable to find any trace of him. 


PUERTO RICO 


Governor Mufioz Marin was honored for "his outstanding role in obtaining 
for Puerto Rico a free and voluntary association with the U.S. as a Common- 
wealth" by the National Committee for Columbus Day meeting in Washington. 
The citation read in part, "Mufioz Marin has strengthened democracy in the 
Caribbean zone, and has pointed out the way by which our free society can 
really be made free and representative.... He suppressed Communism on the 
island and started a constructive industrial program which freed his country 
from its single crop: sugar cane." 


In Washington to receive the award, Mufioz Marin visited President 
Eisenhower and recommended that the federal technical assistance program be 
expanded in Puerto Rico. The Governor explained that his government is 
willing to increase its $200,000 annual contribution if the International 
Cooperation Administration puts up additional funds. 


The Governor also urged the creation of a foundation to combat the rise 
of dictatorships in Latin America. The foundation would use radio, tele- 
vision, and the press in an effort to educate the peoples of the Americas in 
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the fundamental principles of basic democracy and human rights. Mufioz Marin 
declared that the services of the group would be offered to governments which, 
in his opinion, would not dare refuse. Funds would be solicited from private 
sources interested in freedom and not in politics. 


A recommendation made by Angel Ramos, editor of El Mundo, that the 
Eisenhower administration publish the complete files of the FBI investigation 
concerning the disappearance of the Columbia University instructor Jesus de 
Galindez, was approved by Mujfioz Marin. The Governor's only reservation in the 
matter was that such a revelation should not prejudice the continuing investi- 
gation. 


Before departing for the annual meeting of the American Council of Edu- 
cation in New York early in October, University Chancellor Jaime Benftez 
denied knowing of a statement drafted by various members of the island Council 
of Higher Education hostile to his administration. In Washington following 
the conference, Benitez refused to comment, stating that "politics" did not 
play any part in the university's policies, and that any charges against him 
had been "greatly exaggerated."' He added that his only aim was to improve 
the standing of the university. On returning to Puerto Rico, Benftez found 
that opposition had gathered momentum and that for the first time in 15 years 
three of his four candidates for appointment to university offices had been 
rejected by the Council of Higher Education. 


The university administration was accused,in a statement submitted to the 
council and signed by 42 professors, of failing to create an atmosphere con- 
ducive to the growth of democratic university rule, of denying academic par- 
ticipation in university policy-making and of exerting power without objective 
standards. To support their stand the members cited various sections of the 
university statute which had become dead letters or were being abused by 
Benitez. Specifically noted were the sections on consulting the faculty on 
the adoption of rules and the budget. It was charged that the administration 
had used Ford and Carnegie funds for its own purposes rather than include 
them in the regular university budget. 


It was in an apparent reaction to these accusations that the Council of 
Higher Education under new Secretary of Education Efrain Sdnchez Hidalgo had 
approved only one of Benitez' four professorial nominations (see above). He 
was Charles Francis Bonilla, Columbia University professor of chemical engi- 
neering, who was assigned to direct the nuclear training project. Benitez 
was asked to submit better qualified candidates to be dean of studies and 
registrar. 


Meeting in Arecibo, the assembly of the Partido Independentista of 
Puerto Rico (PIP) re-elected Gilberto Concepcidn de Gracia, Baltasar Quifiones 
Elias and Lorenzo Pifieiro Rivera as president, vice-president and treasurer 
respectively. The assembly approved resolutions censuring the racial dis- 
crimination in Little Rock, asking for increased teacher pensions, protesting 
increases in public transportation fares, condemning the establishment of 
“atomic bases" on the island, and aligning the PIP with the revolutionary 
movement in Cuba. A resolution barring the re-entrance of Jorge Landing into 
the assembly was also passed. Landing, the leader of a splinter group which 
opposes the present leadership of the PIP, indicated that principles for the 
establishment of a new worker's party have been agreed upon and means of ob- 
taining signatures necessary to register the new party have been studied. 
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Puerto Rico was selected as the permanent headquarters of the recently 
created Confederation of Cooperatives of the Caribbean; Luis Amaury Sudrez, 
of San Juan, was elected its president by acclamation. The principal stated 
function of the confederation is "to define and establish true cooperatives 
among the member islands through their organization representatives." 


Coffee prices were fixed at $55 per 100 pounds and 82¢ per pound for 
consumers by the Economic Stabilization Administration to compete better 
with prices on the world market and to sell the coffee accumulated during 
October. In an effort to guarantee the price to the producers, the adminis- 
tration reopened its purchase centers. Some milk rationing was necessary 
because of drought. Evaporated milk was being used by factories which 
normally utilize surplus milk for dairy products. 


Three Puerto Rican films were shown at the New York Museum of Modern Art 
under the auspices of Nelson Rockefeller, its president. Two, "El Puente," a 
prize winner at the 1957 Edinburgh Festival, and "Modesta,"' awarded the first 
prize for short films at the Venice Festival, were featured; "El Santero" was 
added to the second showing. Present at the exhibition were Mufioz Marin and 
one of his daughters. The first truly "borinquefia" production, "Lorenzo 
tenia una mujer," was being produced by Probo Films Inc., which plans to 
establish a Puerto Rican cinema industry for all of Latin America. 


Angel Ramos, chairman of the IAPA Executive Committee and Editor of El 
Mundo, was chosen "Citizen of the Year" by the Institute of Puerto Rico. 
Cited for his many contributions to Puerto Rican culture, he was also 
honored for his editorship “of a newspaper that has been a zealous guardian 
of civil rights." 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


On October 10, President Marcos Pérez Jiménez scheduled a special session 
of Congress for late October to draft electoral procedures for the coming 
presidential campaign. Oddly enough, no further information was released by 
the end of the month, and the special session failed to materialize. Since 
December 15, the theoretical date of the elections, was only six weeks away, 
observers anticipated a significant change of plans might be expected. 


Foreign Minister José Loreto Arismendi made a strong appeal at the United 
Nations 12th General Assembly for the Special U.N. Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment (SUNFED), and revealed Venezuela's intention of contributing to it. The 
Fund received 15 favorable votes but three were cast against it (U.S., Great 
Britain, Canada) at the final meeting of the Economic and Social Council in 
1956. However, it had never been put into operation, and Holland and France 
were the only two European countries that actually pledged contributions. 
Supported by Latin American republics and under-developed countries of Africa 
and Asia, SUNFED has been a subject of contention in the U.N. General Assembly 
since Chile proposed it over eight years ago. 


Venezuela also voted in favor of creating an economic commission for 
Africa, which was to be considered by the Commission of Economy and Finance of 
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the Assembly. The proposed commission won 29 votes favorable to its creation, 
although it was not supported by a single Western European country and was 
opposed by the United States. 


At its October meeting in Washington, the Inter-American Press Association 
(IAPA) declared that "there is no freedom of the press" in Venezuela, where, 
since 1949, the press has been subject to rigid censorship permitting no politi- 
cal news other than official announcements; magazines have been confiscated 
frequently by the government, including Bohemia of Havana, Humanismo of Mexico 
City (published by Venezuelan political exiles), the liberal daily El Tiempo 
of Bogot4 and Time magazine (H.A.R., X: p. 476). Many journalists have been 
jailed. Jules Dubois of the Chicago Tribune, chairman of the IAPA Committee 
for Freedom of the Press, expressed his regret that Venezuela's material de- 
velopment under Pérez Jiménez has been accomplished at the expense of 
spiritual values. 


A mixed committee met to draft an agreement by which Venezuela would 
grant credit to Paraguay to build roads and bridges and expand its merchant 
fleet. A Paraguayan diplomat in Caracas guessed that the credit might total 
$30 million (See PARAGUAY). 


Minister of Development (Fomento) Silvio Gutiérrez and Italian Minister 
of Commerce Guido Carli met in Rome to discuss Italian migration to Venezuela. 
The number of Italian immigrants in Venezuela rose from 3,000 in 1941 to 
nearly 175,000 in 1956. 


The Venezuelan treasury in October collected $90 million from the iron 
ore and petroleum industries in payment of the third tax installment for 1957. 
This was a $20 million increase over the corresponding period of 1956 and was 
hailed by tax director Humberto Cdrdenas Becerra as "an eloquent inspiration 
of confidence for investors." 


The dictatorship earmarked an additional $230 million for public works, 
"brightening the outlook for a continued high level of economy for the near 
future,'' according to the U.S. Foreign Commerce Weekly. Further proof of 
continued prosperity was provided by statements from the Council of Rural 
Welfare indicating that the Republic would soon achieve total self-sufficiency 
in production of most dairy and farm products, as well as cotton. Powdered 
milk, vegetable oil, fruits and fruit juices, potatoes and wheat would 
continue to be imported for some time, however. Flour import licenses were 
recently increased from 850,000 to one million 100-pound bags per quarter. 


Canada and Venezuela agreed to make the temporary trade agreement that 
expired in October a permanent pact, according to the Economic Division of the 
Venezuelan Foreign Ministry. Figures for last year's commerce with Canada 
showed that Venezuela's exports amounted to approximately $45 million, while 
imports from Canada were only some $35 million. 


In mid-September, petroleum production dropped slightly to an average of 
2,601,339 barrels per day (367,133 barrels less than the all-time daily 
average record set in June of this year), establishing a low for this year. 
The decline in production, declared to be more than seasonal by the Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, prompted the government to grant new oil concessions to 
compensate for the loss in oil royalties. A 152,000-acre concession in the 
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Gulf of Paria, located between the mainland and Trinidad was granted to the 
newly-formed Paria Operations Inc. composed of five U.S. oil companies. Four 
drilling platforms were constructed, and drilling was scheduled to begin 
sometime before November 1. Discovery of oil in the Coldn district of the 
state of Zulia was reported by Coldén Development Co. in conjunction with the 
Shell Co. of Venezuela. Oil was found at a depth of 14,000 feet, and initial 
production was 2,000 barrels per day. 


Iron ore was found in the Caracas area; the deposits were estimated to 
be as rich and perhaps as large as famed Cerro Bolivar. The Venezuela Sulphur 
Corporation reported that in the state of Sucre it had discovered under- 
ground pockets of steam that could be harnessed to produce electric energy. 
Northern Italy has the only other developed source of similar natural energy. 


Some 50,000 prospectors of many nationalities are seeking gold and 
diamonds in tropical southeastern Venezuela, Lowell Thomas declared in his 
October 7 broadcast from that district. Recently one U.S. pilot and his 
handful of prospector passengers were killed when their plane crashed in the 
Orinoco region. : 

By 1958 Real Aerovias of Brazil expected to be scheduling Super- 
Constellation flights between Rio and Caracas, and Sao Paulo-Caracas-New York 
flights were tentatively planned for 1959, Ligeneau Gomes, company president, 
announced in Paulo. 


COLOMBIA 


Ex-dictator Laureano Gémez, who was forced into exile in Spain after 
Rojas Pinilla's coup d'état on June 13, 1953, returned early in October. He 
had signed the agreements of Benidorm (H.A.R., IX: pp. 344, 436) and Sitges 
(H.A.R., X: p. 368) and declared that he would now support the union of 
political parties, a free press, and democratic reconstruction. Nevertheless, 
he is widening the rift in his own party, dividing it into "pure" and "impure" 
people. The pure ones are those who were loyal to him during his dictator- 
ship; the impure are those who supported the 1953 military insurrection. 
Consequently, he rejected the presidential candidacy of Guillermo Ledn 
Valencia, and accused him of having been a traitor to the party. Valencia 
answered that he had backed Rojas Pinilla at first because the General had 
promised peace, liberty, and justice, but that he had opposed him later when 
Rojas turned corrupt and dictatorial; Valencia stated also that he became a 
candidate in order to oppose the re-election of Rojas Pinilla, although he 
was risking his life in so doing. 


The Liberal Party, under the leadership of Alberto Lleras Camargo, 
decided to be neutral in this quarrel and to devote all its efforts to or- 
ganizing the plebiscite scheduled for December 1, which is designed to 
ratify the old constitution and approve a plan for a 12-year political truce. 
Carlos Lleras Restrepo, the Liberal leader who attacked the dictatorships of 
Mariano Ospina Pérez, Laureano Gémez, and Roberto Urdaneta Arbeldez, and 
whose house was burned by the Conservatives, visited several important cities. 
Thousands of his partisans came to hear him in the public squares, and he 
asked them to go to the polls amicably with their old enemies to vote for 
peace, democracy, and reconciliation. 
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Meanwhile, violence was still alive in some areas, especially in the 
departments of Caldas, Valle, Antioquia, and Huila. Gangs of bandits - 
reminders of the former government's arbitrary justice - frequently attacked 
farms, stealing, killing, and burning. The problem was so complicated that 
some old guerrillas have offered to help the government enforce order. The 
military junta decreed martial law in the Quindio region of Caldas and ap- 
pointed a military chief with full powers. The situation in Quindio was 
considered very difficult. The army captured the bandit known as "Captain 
Caribe." His henchmen abducted three bank employees so that they could offer 
them as hostages in exchange for their captain. The government rejected this 
blackmail and sent more troops to the troubled area. 


For all these reasons, high officials proposed that the death penalty 
should be revived for those who commit "atrocious crimes.'' The voice of the 
street, sardonic as usual, echoed that the first to be sentenced should be 
the political leaders who instigated the more than 100,000 murders during the 
last nine years, especially the man who ordered policemen to kill unarmed 
Liberals in the Bogota bull ring (H.A.R., IX: p. 75).. 


Regarding the role of women in politics, and their approaching first 
exercise of suffrage during the plebiscite of December 1, Alberto Lleras 
Camargo suggested that feminine activities should be directed toward guiding 
public opinion with intelligence and patriotism. 


At month's end the military junta approved a decree establishing liberty 
and responsibility of the press. Regarding this action, the publisher and 
editor of El Independiente, Gabriel Cano, declared that he does not consider 
this new decree-law a real guaranty because it is not backed by a consti- 
tutional regime. It was for the same reason that his paper did not resume 
its traditional name of El Espectador when Intermedio once more became El 


Tiempo. 


Colombian Ambassador José Gutiérrez Gémez, a native of Antioquia and 
ex-president of the National Association of Industries (ANDI) which has its 
headquarters in Medellin, presented his credentials in Washington. Closer 
U.S.-Colombian relations were expected in the commercial and industrial 
fields. 


The most disturbing item in the economic picture was the new decline of 
the peso with the arrival of Laureano Gémez. This decline was more than a 
coincidence; it demonstrated a lack of confidence and led to a new emigration 
of capital. For several months the quotation in the free market was about 
six pesos per dollar. In early October the peso dropped to almost seven per 
dollar and then rose to 6.20. To keep capital and its owners at home, the 
government initiated the idea of a special tax of 2,000 pesos on all those 
leaving the country, even on tourists; a higher tax yet was imposed on those 
who remained abroad. This would not create an iron curtain, but something 
similar; only very rich people would be able to go abroad. The measure was 
attacked as wrong and superficial because it actually contributes to the 
panic. Economists pointed out that the Colombian peso needs, above every- 
thing, a foundation of confidence, and that each event that produces political 
alarm affects its weak reserves and hinders all business. 
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The cost of living increased, not only because of the earlier official 
devaluation of the peso from 2.50 to 5.00, but especially because of the 
violence which still exists in various areas. It has been necessary to import 
several commodities that are normally produced in the country, among them 


800,000 sacks of beans, a considerable amount of cotton, sugar, wheat, and 
other grains. 


The Minister of Production Joaquin Vallejo has proposed a plan to 
counteract this bad situation. He wants to export other commodities in 
addition to coffee, and thus encourage producers. He asks for a reduction of 
the export tax from 15% to 2%, and he thinks that it is possible to export 
textiles, clothes, hides, aluminum products, and other goods. Colombia has 

the largest coal reserves in South America and could export from the Pacific 
coast 10,000 tons per month. A shipment of 30,000 tons will soon be sent to 
Argentina. Eight million pesos have been spent to improve and increase the ca- 
cao plantations. Oil production approached 50 million barrels per year, and 
rubber was to be cultivated in a great area near the Gulf of Urabd. The 
"Vallejo Plan" was expected to result in some $60 million in exports of 
products other than coffee. 


Nevertheless, restrictions on impcrcts are increasing, and a new decree 
established that the full value of each import must be deposited in advance at 
the Banco de la Republica. Several newspapers - El Tiempo among them - pro- 
tested that the government was paralyzing the country while re-organizing it. 


It is necessary, they said, to replace scattered superficial measures with 
coordinated action. 


Columnist Alberto Galindo praised the tax levied on the owners of lands 
irrigated by the government in Tolima. He says the benefits in the past have 
accrued only to the proprietors, who rented their lands and received for them 
in one year more than the original value of the farms. Very little was left 


for the peasants and laborers, however; nor did the government formerly 
benefit through taxes. 


In another matter, Rear Admiral Rubén Piedrahita Arango, member of the 
military junta and ex-minister of public works, proposed a plan of coloni- 
zation in the Magdalena and Mira river basins (the latter on the frontier 
with Ecuador). His plan sought to attract people of different economic levels, 
to control the chaotic dispersal of the settlers over wide areas, to avoid 
ruinous deforestation and erosion, and to increase food production. 


Bogota and Medellin were connected by railroad when the section between 
Puerto Berrio and La Dorada, two ports on the Magdalena River, was completed. 
The extension of the tracks from Puerto Berrfo to Santa Marta continues and 

will be in service by 1959 or 1960. 


:With regard to the automobile assembly plants which were prevented from 
opening because of import restrictions (H.A.R., X: pp. 198, 424), the govern- 
ment was making other arrangements with the Japanese firm, Toyota. The cost 

of the parts which will be imported will be paid for 60% in dollars and 40% in 
national currency; this 40% must then be invested in agricultural development. 
In order to break the export monopoly of coffee, some 60% of the products of 

this development were to be exported, and the rest sold in Colombia. 
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An important meeting of the Federacidén de Cafetaleros de América 
(FEDECAME), together with representatives from Brazil, took place in Mexico, 
with representatives attending from the six most important coffee producing 
countries of America. They undertook to restrict exports to only 80% of 
their present harvest in order to prevent a further decline in prices. In 
accordance with this pact, Colombia will be allowed to export only two mil- 
lion sacks of coffee in the next five months. 


Other news items of September included the following: a new factory 
with a capital of $400,000 was recently established to produce Collins 
machetes. The Military Hospital at Bogotd4 was completed at a cost of $4 mil- 
lion. The Colombian Petroleum Company discharged over 100 workers in a 
general reduction of activity. The unions protested and were preparing to 
strike. 


Former President Eduardo Santos, while visiting Washington, established 
a scholarship of $2,400 per year for a journalist. This scholarship will 
bear the name of his newspaper, El Tiempo, whose circulation of over 300,000 
copies makes it one of Latin America's largest dailies. 


ECUADOR 


High Armed Forces' officials honored President Camilo Ponce Enriquez in 
a gathering held to offset attacks launched against him by ex-President José 
Maria Velasco Ibarra. Ponce Enriquez stated that "When I finish my presi- 
dential term in 1960, I will leave you a stronger and better Ecuador." 


Three candidates for Mayor of Guayaquil were registered during the month. 
They were M. Augusto Olea for the Radical Liberal Party, Agustin Freile Nufiez 
for the Socialists, and Luis Robles Plaza for the Concentration of Popular 
Forces. 


Leonardo Moscoso, secretary-general of public administration, explained 
recently that no order for the interruption of radio broadcasts of Chamber of 
Representatives sessions had been given. It had been charged previously that 
the government was attempting to censor these broadcasts. Moscoso added that 
he had merely asked for technicians to check the lines. 


The World Bank recently made a second loan of $5 million to the Empresa 
Eléctrica de Quito to help finance a project for expansion of facilities to 
supply electric power to Quito and its suburban area. The earlier loan was 
made in March 1956 (H.A.R., IX: p. 131) for a project comprising a 14,480- 
kilowatt hydroelectric plant, a 3000-kilowatt diesel plant, transmission 
lines, and an expanded distribution system. The project now has been revised 
to provide more power both for immediate needs and for the future. The re- 
vised project includes a hydroelectric plant at a new site to develop 20,000 
kilowatts initially and 40,000 eventually, a 6,000-kilowatt diesel plant, © 
larger transmission lines, and expansion of the distribution system to accom- 
modate the increased generating power. 


Federico Intriago, Minister of Economics, announced on October 22 that 
the petroleum workers' strike had ended with agreement by the Manabf{ Explo- 
ration Company to rehire 108 workers who had been fired and to work out a new 
labor contract. 
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Modesto Larrea Jijoén, twice a presidential candidate, died in Quito at 
the age of 67. Among the prominent offices which Larrea held were those of 
Minister to Chile, Ambassador to Mexico, and senator. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


Peru severed its last diplomatic link with the Communist world. Lima's 
decision to break relations with Czechoslovakia was contained in an October 4 
note to Chargé d'Affaires Josef Rutta. His legation was accused of financing 
the illegal Partido Comunista Peruano (P.C.P.), and Rutta allegedly authorized 
the secretary-general of the P.C.P., Raul Acosta Salas, to appoint five union 
leaders to represent Peruvian labor at the Fourth World Labor Congress in 
Leipzig, East Germany. It was charged that the labor delegates' travel 
expenses were paid by the Soviet Union through the Czech legation. The note 
stated that Peru originally requested closure of the Legation on July 16, and 
that an extension had been granted. However, with this "direct intervention 
in Peruvian internal affairs,'' it was considered imperative that the request 
be firmly and finally carried out. Rutta and 10 members of the Legation's 
staff and their families flew to Prague on October 9. Militant ex-Communist 
Eudocio Ravines' Vanguardia ran a cover story on the five Communist "labor" 
leaders. It was alleged that, after the Leipzig meeting, the Peruvians would 
journey to Moscow to receive directives designed to subvert Peruvian democracy. 
The Peruvian Labor Confederation in no way selected or endorsed the delegation. 


Veteran diplomat Victor Andres Belaunde's presentation in its embryonic 
form of what has come to be called the "Prado Doctrine" caused little reaction 
in 1956 among the Latin American bloc in the United Nations. The doctrine has 
now attracted interest, partly because of its presentation in a more elaborate 
and complete version by Foreign Minister Manuel Cisneros before the United 
Nations and also because of the September 1957 endorsement by Christian Pineau, 
the French Foreign Minister, who gave the doctrine its name. President Manuel { 
Prado's plan proposed the establishment of a formula that would lead all Latin , 
peoples everywhere (except Rumania) to cooperate as a world "spiritual" force. 
Within the United Nations, this proposal "to close ranks and to look for a 
tactical alliance" with Latin Europe appeared to be gaining support. Two 
probable, basic objectives were listed by Vision: first, to obtain four 
prestige votes in the United Nations (France, Italy, Portugal, and Spain) for 
the 20-member Latin American bloc, now outnumbered by the Afro-Asian group of 
29 nations, and, second, outside of the United Nations to take advantage of 
this entente to defend Latin American exports against the possible adverse 
effect of a European Common Market embracing Africa. Prado would carry his 
doctrine to France; he accepted an invitation by President René Coty to visit 
Paris next year. 


Pedro G. Beltran, distinguished editor of Lima's La Prensa, addressed the 
Inter-American Press Association in Washington, calling upon it to continue 
its vigilance in protecting the rights of all newspapers regardless of size. 
Later, IAPA expressed its unqualified opposition to the controversial press 
bill presented to the Chamber of Deputies by Roberto Ramirez del Villar, 
president of the Chamber's press committee. Pedro Morales Blondet, president 
of Peru's National Association of Journalists, cabled IAPA that the principal 
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provisions of the proposed new "justicialist" law were "copied from the news- 
paper decree dictated by Perdén." Although the proposed law would grant 
newspapermen "professional" status and would make journalism a profession, 
numerous rights were to be established without corresponding duties, and at 
the expense of the newspaper firms. No journalist could be dismissed because 
of his religious or political beliefs or because of union affiliation. The 
Labor Ministry would grant all professional titles. Full press freedom would 
not exist, because the publication of "certain" information could be pro- 
hibited. Salaries would be fixed by a tripartite commission. 


Peru's ambitious highway plan to speed the country's economic develop- 
ment called for the expenditure within the next five years of some $79 mil- 
lion. Funds for the main roads were to come from gasoline and other taxes, 
while local and provincial roads would be budgeted within the National Eco- 
nomic Development Fund. The following is a breakdown of the five-year 
program: 


Miles to Miles to be Cost 
be built improved (millions 
Roads to the Montana 705 202 $ 24.5 
Roads to the Altiplano 147. 993 24.8 
Completion of the Pan American 
Highway 74 164 4.2 
Local roads 1,116 744 25.3 
Totals 2,042 2,103 $ 78.8 


Montafia roads were urgently needed to facilitate the government-backed "march 
to the east," designed to relieve the overpopulated altiplano and to utilize 
the labor excess created by drought in southern Peru (H.A.R., X: pp. 263-4). 
President Prado announced that the secondary road system would eventually 
connect all departmental capitals. Work was reported to be progressing well 
on the montafia road being built for Peru by colonizer Robert G. LeTourneau, 
and its completion was expected "in the not too distant future" (H.A.R., 
VIIZ: Mo. 1; Zt p. S04). 


As part of its series of publications relating to opportunities for 
investment of private capital abroad, the U.S. Department of Commerce re- 
leased its Investments in Peru, which aimed at being useful to foreign 
traders as well as to investors. Considering the large new projects underway, 
it was held likely that the volume of foreign investments in Peru would 
increase even more rapidly in the future, both through imports of capital and 
through reinvestment of profits. Total long-term foreign investment, includ- 
ing $110 million in portfolio investments (chiefly dollar and pound bonds of 
the central and municipal governments), amounted to $506 million in 1953. 
(Total U.S, investment in Peru in 1956 increased to $396 million /H.A.R., 

X: p. 31_/.) Peru's economic progress could be attributed largely to the 
government's policy of abandoning many economic controls and of enacting 
measures to attract foreign capital, according to La Prensa (N.Y.). Oppor- 
tunities for additional investment would continue in mining and petroleum, 


it was reported; also listed were such other areas of possible expansion as 
land development, irrigation, livestock, electric power, manufacturing, 
wholesale and retail trade, and construction. 


The Peruvian Government suspended the two-year-old $10 million contract 
it had signed with the Montgomery Construction Co. for the diversion westward 
into the Ica valley of waters which normally drained into the Amazon basin 
(H.A.R., X: p. 201, 264). The interruption of the contract was based on the 
report of an investigating committee which found that the U.S. company had 
failed to fulfill the provisions of the agreement and also that the company 
had proved its incapacity to complete the project by the deadline. This was 
the highest level (15,000 feet) major diversion project ever undertaken, and 
basic to the plan was a tunnel to divert sufficient water to irrigate 136,000 
acres of land in the Ica valley and some 12,000 acres in the Pampa de los 
Castillos. 


According to a Banco Continental News Letter, financial developments 
during the third quarter of 1957 were marked by a sharp decline in the 
Central Bank's foreign exchange holdings, which by the end of September had 
dwindled to 466 million soles ($24.5 million). This figure represented the 
lowest foreign exchange supply in the last four years, indicating a decline 
by almost one half, namely 450 million soles, $23.7 million, or 49% since the 
beginning of the year. However, La Prensa of Lima reported that foreign 
exchange receipts for the month of September had increased $5.3 million 
(101 million soles) over the previous month, totaling $39.4 million (750 mil- 
lion soles). The increase was attributed to expanded exports of sugar. It 
was hoped that the resumption of zinc exports would improve the October 
export situation. Peru's unfavorable balance of trade for January-September 
zoomed to almost $70 million, as opposed to about $34 million during the same 
period in 1956. Sizable declines were registered in major individual export 
items during the first half of 1957 in relation to the corresponding 1956 
period: cotton (-25%), copper (-42%), lead (-85%), and silver (-14%). 


BOLIVIA 


A military rebellion against the government of President Siles Zuazo 
collapsed on October 4 without the firing of a shot. Colonel Windsor Lépez 
Videla, military commander of the La Paz area, barricaded himself in Miraflores 
barracks outside the capital with five officers and 50 enlisted men to protest 
the appointment of General Miguel Ayllén as army commander-in-chief. Ayllon 
had been named a week before to succeed General Clemente Inofuentes, a close 
friend of Lépez Videla (H.A.R., X: p. 484). The rest of the garrison at the 
Miraflores barracks managed to leave, joining loyal government forces. The 
insurrection occurred only hours after Siles Zuazo received a pledge of 
loyalty from army chiefs under his command and after the Chamber of Deputies 
unanimously approved a motion of solidarity with the President. The rebels 
surrendered readily at the behest of Msgr. Abel Antezana, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of La Paz, and Papal Nuncio Msgr. Giuseppe Mozzoni. 


Siles Zuazo solved another crisis during the month by threatening to 
resign when a general strike became imminent. Workers had complained to the 
government that employers were dismissing workers in alarming numbers. 
Learning of this, the President and Congress began a study of a law to protect 
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the dismissed workers. When several women workers declared a hunger strike, 
the Confederation of Factory Workers went out on strike to support them. 
Following this, the important Bolivian Mining Workers Center directed by Juan 
Lechfin vowed it would support the factory workers, which, in effect, meant a 
general strike. Before the strike could materialize, however, Siles Zuazo 
summoned the cabinet and announced that, not wanting to apply violent measures 
to avoid the strike, he had decided to resign the Presidency and would turn it 
over to Senate president Federico Alvarez Plaza. Siles Zuazo's announcement 
spread throughout La Paz immediately. Congress and 16 unions immediately 

sent committees to the President in an effort to dissuade him from resigning. 
When union officials ordered the factory workers' strike suspended, Siles 
Zuazo finally promised he would not resign, and the strike ended for the time 
being, at least. 


Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivianos (Y.P.F.B.) has completed 
its new four-inch oil pipeline from the Camiri field to Santa Cruz. The line, 
which has a capacity of 3,000 barrels daily, will serve a topping plant at 
Santa Cruz. 


New domestic and international air postal rates were established by the 
Ministry of Communications. Postal officials stated that the total average 
increase amounted to approximately 50%. New domestic air passenger fares 
were also established, amounting to a 30% increase over the previous rates. 


The American Cyanamid Company announced it had sent to Bolivia, by air, 
an order of 30,000 ampules of anti-rabies serum, for the campaign against an 
outbreak of the disease in the cattle of Santa Cruz, Beni, and El Chaco zones. 
Cattlemen were afraid that rabies would spread throughout ali of the cattle 
zones if vaccination were not started immediately. 


Negotiations between the Brazilian and Bolivian Governments for joint 
exploration for oil in the treaty zone of eastern Bolivia reached a stalemate 
without much chance of being broken in the immediate future. High Brazilian 
sources indicated that negotiations were at a virtual standstill. The 
problem, which arose from the 1938 treaty under which Brazil built a railroad 
into Bolivia against future payments from joint oil operations in the so- 
called Subandine zone, was wrapped up in local and international politics of 
both countries (H.A.R., X: pp. 87, 319). Meanwhile, at the end of October, 
protests and disturbances were being organized by local interests in Santa 
Cruz province who were charging that the Bolivian central government was 
usurping all profits from the petroleum industry. Rumors were circulating 
that Brazilian influence was behind a separatist revolt being planned in 
Santa Cruz. This was vehemently denied by Brazil (See BRAZIL). 


CHILE 


National humiliation over the prison break and disappearance of Guillermo 
Kelly inspired such a democratic reaction that President Ibdfiez was forced to 
reorganize his cabinet. The nation's judicial and penal systems were mocked 
by Kelly's escape, obviously through bribery. On October 2 the Chamber of 
Deputies, with the unprecedented support of all parties, approved censure 
motions against Foreign Minister Osvaldo Sainte Marie and Justice Minister 
Arturo Zifiiga. Sainte Marie told reporters, "I don't know why I should 
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resign; I'm not a jailer."' Yet Argentine Foreign Ministry warnings to Sainte 
Marie that Kelly would attempt to escape had not been taken seriously. The 
continuance of Sainte Marie in office compromised Chilean relations with 
Argentina. The Chamber of Deputies designated a committee to consider im- 
peachment of the censured ministers. The President hoped to stop the impeach- 
ment drive by threatening his erstwhile conservative supporters in Parliament 
with an administration rapprochement with the left. Ibdiiez welcomed to the 
Moneda Palace Clotario Blest, president of the Single Center of Chilean Workers 
(Central Unica de Trabajadores Chilenos, CUTCH), who recently returned from 
banishment (H.A.R., X: p. 429), and other top CUTCH leaders. He promised to 
offer the Ministry of the Interior to leftist Baltasar Castro, promised to 
legalize the Communist Party and give its members the vote, and pledged to 
withdraw the threat of banishment for labor leaders. Additionally, it was 
rumored that Ibdfiez had agreed to consider dismissal of the Klein-Saks 
mission, private U.S. economic consultants. Leftist leaders repeated pro- 
tests that the austerity program recommended by the Klein-Saks mission and 

put into effect by Chile placed too heavy an economic burden upon labor. 

The Communists responded coldly to Ibéfiez' offer of an alliance with the left. 
Said Communist newspaper El Siglo, "The Popular Action Front (FRAP) should 
maintain without vacillation its opposition to the reactionary line of the 
government." 


In reprisal for backing the censure motions, the President turned on the 
Agrarian Labor Party which had been his principal support in the 1952 
elections. He demanded that all of its high officials in the government 
resign. The Agrarian Labor Party was not unhappy over this rupture because 
it was thus cleared of the stigma of association with a regime that had used 
strong-arm tactics in suppressing the rioting on April 2 (H.A.R., X: p. 203). 
The Conservatives and Liberals, for their part, with an eye on next year's 
presidential election, considered the Kelly case the appropriate opportunity 
for breaking with the administration. 


FRAP, a coalition of left-wing parties, was less outspoken in its criti- 
cism of the government over the Kelly case than the centrists and conserva- 
tives, but the Chamber voted 100 to 8 on October 11 without substantial 
leftist opposition to suspend the ministers from office. The two ministers 
were charged with violation of the constitution and laws and with having 
"gravely compromised the national honor" by their failure to guard and 
promptly extradite Kelly. When the Senate prepared to vote on October 26 to 
oust the two accused ministers, Senator Salvador Allende, presidential candi- 
date of FRAP, announced that the Socialist senators had decided that the 
escape of Kelly was a "police matter" and that they did not feel competent to 
pass judgment. He then walked out followed by four other Socialist senators. 
However, two Socialist senators remained, one of whom, Luis Quinteros Tricot, 
was prompted to rebut Allende's statement, adding that "true Socialists should 
maintain a permanent anti-fascist, anti-Peronist position.'"' The Senate found 
the accused ministers guilty and removed them from office. In addition they 
were held liable to criminal prosecution in the courts. Sainte Marie had held 
both the Foreign Relations and Mining portfolios; his departure cheered 
nationalistic critics who opposed his issuance of the controversial Decree 86 
authorizing the exportation of Chilean iron ore. 


In an effort to regain parliamentary support, Ibdfiez named the following 
new ministers: Emilio Gonzdlez, Mining; Luis Correa Prieto, Economy; 
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General Diego Barros Ortiz, Education; Alberto Sepilveda, Foreign Relations; 
General Luis Vidal, National Defense; and Luis Octavio Reyes, Justice. The 
government explained that the character of the new cabinet was "adminis - 
trative," i.e., made up of "public officials without any political hue." 
Conspicuously absent was leftist Baltasar Castro; nor had the President acted 
upon promises made earlier in the month to other leftist leaders (see above). 


New York Times correspondent Tad Szulc, summing up the impact of in- 
flation upon Chile, wrote that it "has been a household fact of life for well 
over 75 years, a tremendous problem for 20 years, and an acute and exhausting 
nightmare for the last two or three years."' The basic factors advanced by 
Szulc were low industrial productivity, insufficient agricultural output, and 
falling copper prices. Labor (45% of the population), wrote Szulc, had been 
forced into social and economic regression. Its real income has risen only 
40% since 1940, while the wealthy have frequently evaded taxation, and some 
speculators and middlemen have amassed fortunes abetted by the continuing 
price spiral. Newly designated Minister of Economy Correa Prieto announced 
that he would continue the policy of eliminating price controls and reducing 
governmental economic intervention set by his predecessor. 


Anaconda copper company board chairman, Roy H. Glover, explained in a 
speech on October 25 in Santiago why his company has decided to increase 
copper production despite prevailing low world prices. He said that the re- 
adjustment period during which fabricators depended heavily upon stockpiles 
is drawing to a close and that insufficient production will soon replace weak 
demand. He hoped that the company's recently reopened Africana mine in Chile 
would serve as a model to small and medium operators of what can be done with 
modern methods and machinery. 


Easter Island was scheduled to become a center of maritime and aviation 
operations, Ibdfiez announced. Included in the plan for its development were 
an airport, harbor installations, warehouses, sewage and drinking water 
facilities, and hotel accommodations for 150 persons. 


Delegates from Peru, Ecuador, and Chile gathered in Santiago for the 
fifth meeting of the permanent commission of the Conference on Exploitation 
and Conservation of the Maritime Resources of the Pacific. The allocation of 
sperm whaling rights was the main formal concern of the sessions, but its 
most vital action according to El Mercurio was to call for a third full con- 
ference to be held in Quito. This decision assumed importance in view of the 
U.N.-sponsored meeting on maritime rights to be held in Geneva in March 1958, 
which will consider extension of territorial limits. El Mercurio urged the 
three Pacific countries to wage an intense publicity campaign, especially 
directed toward other American republics, in order to marshal support in 
their battle for increased rights to protect and exploit adjacent waters. 


A group of moderate Chilean labor leaders who boycotted the recent 
leftist CUTCH convention (H.A.R., X: p. 429) moved to form a new trade union 
organization. This effort has been supported by all but one of Chile's unions 
affiliated with the Inter-American Regional Workers' Organization (ORIT). 
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Continuing labor unrest in the wake of the unsuccessful September general 
strike attempt was responsible for the reimposition on October 3 of the state- 
of-siege in Buenos Aires Province and in the federal capital for a 30-day 
period. Provisional President Pedro E. Aramburu agreed to the action ap- 
parently upon the urging of intelligence chief General Juan C. Quaranta, who 
insisted that without it federal authorities lacked the power to deal with 
alleged Peronista and Communist agitation. Quaranta urged that the siege 
power be imposed indefinitely on a national scale. Aramburu, however, heed- 
ing the threats of resignation by several of his ministers, limited its 
application. 


Labor troubles by no means ceased, but arrests mounted and all meetings 
were closely watched. With telephone and cable communications badly impaired 
by the continued strike of many workers (H.A.R., X: p. 489), agitators had 
little difficulty stirring up trouble. Garment workers protested vigorously 
the industry's insistence that striking employees could be considered fired 
with loss of severance pay and pension benefits. Employers claimed that work 
stoppages were illegal under the September labor disputes decree. Sympathy 
strikes persisted, the government was plagued by workers' demands, and a 48- 
hour general strike was planned for October 22. 


The same group of over 60 industrial unions, allegedly Peronista and 
Communist dominated, who were responsible for the September general strike 
attempt, called for the new strike. Again it was largely unsuccessful, and 
while estimates of wages and production lost ran up to $30 million, the 
strike was only about 40% effective. Armed guards rode streetcars and trains, 
soldiers protected workers reporting for work, and, although incidents were 
few, nearly 300 were arrested. 


Political motives apparently overshadowed the genuine grievance which 
stemmed from mounting prices contrasted with frozen wages. Most observers 
felt that Peronistas and Communists had tried to force the government to 
accept union wage demands or fall. It was obvious that the majority of the 
working class was willing to wait and see what solutions the government could 
devise. Even the extended communications strike lost force as more and more 
employees returned to work despite the lack of a settlement. 


Possibly in reaction to the abortive September general strike, the govern- 
ment on October 5 officially called off the unsuccessful Congress of the 
Confederacidén General del Trabajo (C.G.T.) (H.A.R., X: p. 488). The C.G.T. 
would remain under intervention which in effect condemned it to the status of 
a paper organization. Argentine labor was apparently no more able to unite 
currently than it was before the Perdédn era. The split was essentially between 
pro-government trade and service unions and antigovernment industrial unions. 
Socialist leadership dominated the 30 or more trade groups, and represented a 
moderate approach to wages as well as general acceptance of Aramburu's thesis 
that productivity must rise before wages can be realistically adjusted. The 
60 or so antigovernment unions, reflecting Peronista and Communist desires to 
compromise the provisional government, would agree to nothing. 
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Both groups desired wage increases, suspension of the state-of-siege, 
abolition of the wage freeze, and the reopening of the C.G.T. congress, but 
the chasm between them was one of principle, not detail. Aramburu personally 
tried his hand bridging the gap by talking with leaders of the two groups. 
Nothing resulted, but the cordiality of the discussions suggested that 
Aramburu was held in some respect. 


Employers' groups and trade associations were apparently shocked into 
action by the growing intensity of labor unrest. Business and industrial 
leaders assured Aramburu that they would trim profit margins, roll back many 
food prices, and broaden the use of wage incentives if unions would reduce 
their demands. It was questionable how labor would respond to such proposals, 
but it was clear that the government had some support from both labor and 
management . 


After the September vote legalizing the 1853 Constitution, Cérdoba 
Radical leader Amadeo Sabattini, contending that the Constitutional Assembly 
had no right to make further reforms, threatened to withdraw the 19 delegates 
allied with him. Early in October the Sabattinista block decided on with- 
drawal, placing the Assembly in danger of being without a quorum. Previous 
walkouts had reduced the participants to 121. Without the Sabattinistas the 
convention could not function, since 104 constituted a quorum. Only nine of 
the Sabattinistas withdrew, however, and the convention managed to modernize 
the constitutional sections dealing with civil rights. No progress was made 
on modification of the executive, judicial, and legislative powers, nor with 
sections dealing with energy, resources, education, and elections. 


The supporters of Ricardo Balbin, the Peoples' Radical party delegates-- 
the largest group in the Assembly--were accused by Conservative members of 
fostering leftist collectivization. According to the centrist block, which 
consisted mainly of Democratic (Conservative) Party delegates, the Peoples' 
Radicals would nationalize the economy and further reduce provincial author- 
ity. By October 25 hopes of compromise evaporated, 11 centrists bolted, and 
. the Assembly was in fact without a quorum. The remaining minority continued 
to explore possible solutions of the problem, but there was little prospect 
that anything could be done. 


Meanwhile the provisional government insisted that general elections 
would be held as scheduled on February 23, 1958. Aramburu had hoped that the 
Assembly would produce a workable reform of the electoral law, but instead 
was faced with the necessity of decreeing election procedures. The Sdenz 
Pefia Law of 1912, currently in effect, provided that two-thirds of the con- 
gressional seats go to the first place party, the runner-up gaining the 
remainder. From 1912 until Perdén's advent, elections had been contested by 
the Radical and the Conservative Parties. Minority groups sided with one or 
the other, and while rampant with schisms, a rigid two-party system evolved. 
More vocal in the post-Perén period, minority parties prevailed on the pro- 
visional government to allow proportional representation in the July Consti- 
tutional Assembly election. Some observers thought that Aramburu would feel 
compelled to decree a modification of the hallowed Sdenz Pejia Law at least to 
the extent of allowing four parties to gain seats. 


Mixed reactions greeted important steps taken in the realm of banking 
and finance. On October 8 the Central Bank blocked use of its funds for 
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exchange operations by private banks. The measure had the effect of denying 
exchange credit to importers unless they made full payment in pesos prior to 
delivery of the goods, or private banks gave them credit from their own funds. 
United States officials felt that exports to Argentina would suffer, but 

_ admitted that restriction of exchange credit was necessary to prevent specu- 
lation. Local bankers were not pleased since exchange operations represented 
a large share of their business, but many suggested that relying on their own 
funds would eliminate Central Bank favoritism. 


On October 24, Finance Minister Adalberto Krieger Vasena announced the 
derogation of Perdén's 1946 law which virtually nationalized the banking 
system. That law gave the Central Bank almost complete control of the de- 
posits of private banks. Such control had allowed Perdn to manipulate credit 
and force recalcitrant bankers to do his bidding. New decrees reformed the 
charters of the Central Bank and allied government financial institutions, and 
ordered the return of private bank deposits. Banks would regain deposits 
totaling $1,725 million by December 1, 1957, but would be allowed to release 
them only gradually into the credit stream over a two-year period beginning on 
January 1, 1958. Argentine bankers lauded Krieger Vasena for what they termed 
a "step in the right direction."" The two U.S. banks in Argentina were de- 
lighted. They foresaw a return to orthodox competitive banking practices and 
a substantial increase in business. J. B. Arnold, Buenos Aires head of the 
First National City Bank of New York, pointed out that lending powers under 
the old system depended on bureaucratic dealings with the Central Bank, and 
bore no relation to deposits held. With lending returned to private control, 
banks would be forced to compete for deposits, and this would have a wholesome 
effect on banking practices. According to Arnold, the new setup would restore 
confidence to hesitant investors, particularly from abroad. 


Not all was joy, however. Five directors of the Central Bank resigned, 
apparently because they were not consulted on the new measures. They claimed 
that the directors of the Central Bank were reduced to figureheads, and that 
the new charter would serve the ends of future dictators. Krieger Vasena 
contended, on the other hand, that the charter was patterned after the U.S. 
Federal Reserve system, which restricted rather than enlarged the government's 
powers to intervene in the economy. 


A West German mission in Buenos Aires announced that negotiations over 
liquidation of German firms confiscated by Argentina had been completed. This 
removed the final stumbling-block to West German adherence to the multilateral 
trade pact with nine West European countries known as the "Paris Club." The 
"Paris Club" agreements, first signed in May 1956 (H.A.R., IX: pp. 258, 307, 
355, 446), allowed Argentina limited convertibility with the member nations. 
For example, lacking Dutch florins for purchases in Holland, the Argentine 
Central Bank could give importers any currency in good supply. Germany had 
been Argentina's biggest European creditor, and entering finally into the 
"Club" should make the task of balancing exports and imports much easier. It 
was expected, too, that Argentine imports from the U.S. might decline due to 
increased purchases from Europe once the "Club" is in full operation. For 
exchange-poor Argentina, reorientation toward Europe would represent a great 
savings. 


After Perén's fall, Argentine ranchers and farmers had great expectations 
of returning to their prosperous pre-Perén situation. Planted acreage and 
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livestock population increased rapidly in the hope of greater earnings in a 
free market. Many were currently complaining that the expected freedom had 
not materialized. Farmers said they were paid at the official 18 peso to the 
dollar rate, while their purchases of machinery and equipment had to be made 
at free market rates, which have varied from 34 to 47 during the past two 
years. Cattle raisers were similarly plagued by price disparities because of 
government marketing regulations. In addition, they faced an alarming imbal- 
ance in stocks of animals. High slaughter rates in 1956 reduced the number 
of cows, and recent labor difficulties slowed shipments of steers to market. 
This resulted in the paradox of an apparent surplus of animals on the ranches, 
with the prospect of a dangerous reduction in cattle population in the future. 
The Argentine Rural Society, the cattle raisers' association, predicted that 
beef would eventually have to be rationed if the imbalance were not corrected. 


A report to the 13th General Assembly of the Inter-American Press Associ- 
ation (IAPA) meeting in Washington in mid-October applauded Argentina's free 
press. Alberto Gainza Paz, publisher of La Prensa, and several other Argen- 
tines told IAPA members that while the provisional government prohibited 
Peronista propaganda, many neo-Peronista periodicals were circulating freely 
and that all vestiges of Perdén's control methods had disappeared. IAPA 
decided to hold its next assembly in Buenos Aires, and was assured by Gainza 
Paz that the meeting would take place in an Argentina once again under a 
constitutional government. 


URUGUAY 


The government announced on October 6 that it had thwarted an uprising 
scheduled to begin at dawn. About 90 persons were arrested, including the 
leader, Omar Diaz, ex-fireman and head of the Progressive Movement. A corpo- 
ral of the Fire Department, some reserve fire personnel, and members of the 
Maritime Police were implicated, according to the government. Authorities 
said the plotters planned to overpower the police, capture certain strategic 

public buildings, and assassinate one or more members of the Council of 
’ Government and other high officials. The conspirators also hoped to hurl 
bombs and drop propaganda leaflets upon Montevideo from an airplane. 


La Mafiana, organ of the independent wing of the Colorado Party, said 
that during the subversive attempt, someone succeeded in placing an electri- 
cally activated bomb in the office of Luis Batlle Berres, but luckily the 
connection was bad, and it was discovered before it could explode. It was 
said to resemble those made in the government arsenal. It was believed 
the bomb might have been placed in the office by a government guard who 
presumably had been bribed. As head of the majority group in the National 
Council, Batlle Berres stands in the way of any attempt to seize power. For 
the most part, the press minimized the amateurish attempted assassination, 
relegating it to inside pages, with short accounts of the trials and arraign- 
ment proceedings. 


The confessed leader, Omar Diaz, had long been a troublemaker, having 
served several months in jail in 1954 for slander and libel. Writing articles 
in the weekly La Escoba against Uruguayan politicians and Argentine exiles, 
Diaz had advocated the establishment of a Peronist regime in Uruguay. The 
then-exiled Agustin Rodriguez Araya, ex-Radical deputy of Argentina and prize 
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target of La Escoba, won a lawsuit which sent Diaz to jail and closed his 
paper. When released, Diaz founded the Peronista-line Progressive Movement 
and the newspaper Del Pueblo. Shortly after, he changed the name to La 
Escoba del Pueblo. The Progressive Movement was seriously hindered by Diaz' 
participation, and the group never attracted more than 200 persons to its 
public meetings. 


El Dia, organ of the Colorado Batllista Party, called the abortive 
attempt "ridiculous and grotesque," but went on to point out that "in spite 
of the fact that the plot lacked initiative and leadership, it should be 
taken as a lesson on the ease with which unscrupulous persons like Omar Diaz 
and his followers can induce people of low mentality to support their nefari- 
ous plans." Argentine intelligence officers laid the plot to Peronistas 
wishing to seize control of Uruguay and use it as a base for revolutionary 
operations against the Aramburu government. 


Uruguay, famous as a democracy and a haven for political refugees, was a 
useful base for the Argentine revolutionaries who overthrew the Perén regime 
in 1955. Montevideo police arrested two exiled Peronistas whom they accused 
of making secret radio broadcasts beamed at Argentina on October 12, the Dia 
de la Raza. The men, Roberto Sétimo Estagneri and Francisco Juan Avila, 
mechanics, said they were members of the Argentine Nationalist Liberator 
Alliance (A.N.L.) with headquarters in Melo, presumably located in this 
frontier city to escape detection and to provide an easy escape across the 
Brazilian border. The two secretly broadcast short-wave radio instructions 
to Peronistas to set fire to barges, crops, the houses of prominent citizens, 
and to cut telecommunications. They also advised assassination of the 
“gorilas rojistas" or "Anglo-Masons" either by shooting them or running them 
down with cars. All broadcasts ended with the message: '"Long live our chief 
Perén. Long live Guillermo Patricio Kelly. Perdn will return, in spite of 
all obstacles."" Another peronista agitator, Juan Carlos Irigoyen, captured 
in the Brazilian border town of Santa Ana do Livramento by Brazilian authori- 
ties, was returned to Uruguay, where he had violated the right of political 
asylum by taking part in political activities against Argentina's present 
regime. 


Red China, Czechoslovakia, and Russia offered a 500 million peso railroad 
improvement project to Uruguay in exchange for raw and semi-processed wool. 
Russia would provide credits and technicians, China light equipment, and the 
Czechs heavy equipment. The proposal was an outgrowth of a visit to Uruguay 
some months before by a team of Russian and Czech railroad technicians. 


The Chinese Communists established a commercial office in Montevideo in 
mid-October. Uruguay thus became the first nation within the Western Hemi- 
sphere to recognize Red Chinese emissaries. Tan Ting-tung, representing the 
Peiping government, said Uruguay would serve as headquarters for his country 
in conducting trade with other Latin American republics. Thus far, Peiping 
has not succeeded in establishing diplomatic or consular relations with any 
nation in the Western Hemisphere. 


The influential daily El Dia, which although belonging to the Batlle 
family and supporting liberal policies is vigorously anti-Communist, again 
urged the government to break diplomatic relations with Russia (H.A.R., 

X: p. 40). It charged that Russia had printed news insulting to Uruguay. 


El Dia added that relations between "our country which is democratic and the 
‘tyrannical colonialists of Russian Communism' had no justification." 


Industry and transportation were paralyzed in Montevideo on October 23 
by a one-day sympathy strike by 97 unions in support of the radio telecommuni- 
cations and telephone workers who were in the second month of a strike for 
higher wages. 

Import-export operations on the exchange market were temporarily sus- 
pended on October 16 by the Banco de la Republica because wool producers 
refused to sell their new clips, thus threatening the country's entire 
foreign trade. At the same time, the government froze the retail prices of 
goods restricting sales to raw materials previously imported at a prefer- 
ential rate of 2.10 pesos per dollar. 


PARAGUAY 


Concessions to a U.S. oil company were viewed as a step to alleviate the 
lagging economy and to stabilize the guaranf on the free exchange market 
(H.A.R., X: p. 434). Some political repercussions were predicted since the 
grant extends over an area bordering Argentine and Bolivian oil fields, and 
it was thought Paraguayan wells might tap oil fields lying in Argentine or 
Bolivian territory. 


Paraguay granted the Pure Oil Company of Chicago a 15 million acre con- 
cession to prospect and drill in the Chaco for 14 years with a 40-year 
production period. Four Paraguayan firms were also recently awarded oil 
development rights in the Chaco (H.A.R., X: p. 384), and Standard Oil of 
California was reportedly seeking a concession. However, the Union Oil 
Company of California drilled for oil in the Chaco in an area four times 
larger than Pure Oil's grant, from 1945 to 1950, without bringing in any 
wells. 


; Pure Oil is to invest $1.5 million within a month and begin exploration 
and development work within eight months. The company guaranteed to spend 
another $500,000 in drilling within 20 months. In addition, Pure Oil will 
pay about 1 1/4¢ per acre per year in rents during the next four years for a 
total of about $750,000. The concession area will shrink thereafter according 
to a schedule, while rent will rise progressively. After 14 years, the grant 
will be subdivided into blocks of 12,000 acres, from which the company can 
choose those it wants to exploit. The government is assured of 11% of the 
gross product plus a 30% income tax on Pure Oil's profits. The least Paraguay 
will receive from the company's investment is $7 million. Negotiations for 
Pure Oil Co. were handled by Henry Holland, former Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs. Holland also acted as agent in the purchase 
of the Glenn H. McCarthy interests in Bolivia in June 1957 (H.A.R., X: pp. 318, 
428). 


Foreign Minister Raul Sapena Pastor spent 10 days in the United States 
during October. In Washington, speaking before the Council of the Organization 
of American States, he urged a new juridical world order based on laws which 
would apply equally to all nations regardless of size. He decorated ex- 
President Ricardo M. Arias of Panama, now Ambassador to Washington, and Miguel 
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Rafael Urqufa, Salvadorean Ambassador to the United Nations, for their contri- 
butions to hemispheric solidarity. 


President Alfredo Stroessner's July visit to Caracas was expected to show 
material results soon in Venezuelan economic aid (H.A.R., X: p. 363). Re- 
portedly Venezuela offered a $30 million credit for the construction of badly 


needed roads and bridges and was interested in establishing a bank in Paraguay 
(See VENEZUELA). 


Paraguay was one of seven Latin American countries condemned on October 16 
by the Inter-American Press Association (IAPA) for censorship of the press. 
The IAPA Committee on Freedom of the Press attacked Paraguay especially for its 
policies restricting news releases, including foreign dispatches. The committee 
also warned dictators in the Western Hemisphere that press censorship could 
result in their downfall, citing a warning it gave to Colombian dictator 
Gustavo Rojas Pinilla not long before he was ousted. It also criticized gov- 


ernments that finance "official" newspapers to compete with the opposition 
press. 


Peronista Guillermo Patricio Kelly, was reported to be in Paraguay after 
escaping from a jail in Santiago, Chile (H.A.R., X: p. 484). 


BRAZIL 


Soviet satellite success and propaganda were pushed off Brazilian front 
pages by a big strike which paralyzed Sado Paulo, slightly increasing inflation 


and further weakening the nation's economy. The bitter impasse with Bolivia 
over the oil concession remained unresolved. 


As midnight neared on October 14, some 350,000 workers struck for 45% 
raises in the textile, metallurgical, printing, pulp and paper products, tan- 
ning and leather industries, as well as in some lesser lines, all in Sado 
Paulo or in its sprawling industrial suburbs. Politicians, functionaries of 
the municipal, state, and federal labor departments, and the police all feared 
to make any moves which might antagonize the crucial labor vote in the major 
elections set for October 1958. This left the field open to demagogues of the 
semi-outlawed Brazilian Communist Party (P.C.B.) of Vice President Jodo 
Goulart's labor party Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (P.T.B.), of Mayor 
Adhemar de Barros' Social Progressista Party (P.S.P.), and to other ambitious 
individuals like Vice Governor Porfirio da Paz, a political former general 
anxious to become governor. That gentleman headed a picket line for the 
benefit of reporters and photographers. 


The first day was peaceful, and Governor Janio Quadros did nothing, 
except to declare the strike legal. Apparently, a large part of the leader- 
ship of the P.C.B. hurried over from Rio to incite the strikers to stone, 
not only the many factories on strike, but dozens of others, damaging them 
and forcing them to close. There were casualties in armed clashes with 
company guards. Sao Paulo was for some days virtually paralyzed. As indus- 
trialists appealed to President Juscelino Kubitschek and War Minister Henrique 
Teixeira Lott for help, Quadros was finally forced to warn the strikers early 
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on October 17 that state police would start protecting persons and property 
at midnight. Industrialists charged that Quadros thus gave strikers a full 
day to commit disorders and depredations. Only then did 11,000 state police 
and militia begin patrolling. Lott ordered the local commander to send 
federal troops to defend two plants which were supplying the army. Quadros, 
however, hastily declined an offer of federal forces by his foe, Kubitschek, 
claiming that the situation was in hand. It was uncertain how many of the 
100,000 workers struck in Sorocaba, west of Sao Paulo on the important state- 
owned Sorocabana Railroad, or how many thousands of workers were barred by 
pickets from nonstriking plants in Sdo Paulo's industrial satellites like 
Santo André, Santo Amaro, Sado Bernardo, S&o Caetano, and Osasco. Most ob- 
servers felt that Goulart took only a minor part in the maneuvers for the 
million labor votes in Sao Paulo. However, Carlos Lacerda's Tribuna da 
Imprensa in Rio accused Goulart of allying his P.T.B. with Communist agi- 
tators in Sao Paulo and of planning strikes in Porto Alegre, Rio, Bahia, 

and Recife. Lott was watching these "unpatriotic moves" of Goulart, wrote 
Tribuna da Imprensa. 


Labor Minister Parsifal Barroso's representative in Sao Paulo, who 
proved ineffective, was replaced by Irineu Mendonca, who sought to end the 
strike by proposing both to labor and to the Sado Paulo Federation of 
Industry that the workers be given a 25% raise. Industry rejected it, but 
by October 22, as glass and sugar refinery workers joined the strike, a 
labor victory seemed certain. Workers had been receiving from $46 to $185 a 
month, insufficient to support their large families, although most industries 
have for decades been earning good profits and paying only moderate taxes. 
Taxes have been gradually rising in the 1950's, but many industrialists have 
been accused of evading income and other taxes. The strikers, knowing that 
the sugar workers who went on strike in the state of Rio de Janeiro on Octo- 
ber 7 had won a 27% increase without a rise in sugar prices, insisted on a 
25% raise. On October 24 the S&o Paulo strike ended when the 25% raise was 
finally conceded, after Kubitschek had held a four-hour meeting with Lott and 
three other ministers and had received strike leaders behind closed doors. 


The employers’ position was weakened by declarations by opposition 
Democratic National Union (U.D.N.) Deputy Herbert Levy, himself a Sado Paulo 
banker, that overproduced textile and other manufacturers were partly 
responsible for the strike, using it as a means to slow production and as a 
weapon against the unwelcome credit curbs of Finance Minister José Alkmin. 
Pro-administration Didrio Carioca justified Alkmin's anti-inflation measures, 
labeled strike demands "illusory and superficial," and hit the anti-Alkmin 
industrialists for "injurious, intolerable provocation in a capitalist de- 
mocracy."" The daily warned. that "unethical" employers had lost moral 
prestige as well as the confidence of employees and government. 


Manufacturers in general joined opposition politicians and most econo- 
mists in viewing the strike as a barometer of Brazil's inflation-complicated, 
deteriorating socioeconomic situation. Some prophesied an even greater 
crisis for Juscelino when inflation in 1958 finally erases the benefits to 
the military of its pay raises of two years ago. 


Strikers massed in Roosevelt Plaza before the Sdo Paulo Courts Building 
on October 24 cheered the decision of the Regional Labor Court confirming the 
25% raise. The power of the new Inter-Union Strike Alliance had been 
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demonstrated. Most of the other groups involved lost prestige, much of the 
window-breaking and machine-smashing being blamed both on Quadros and the 
Adhemaristas. Kubitschek called the outcome inflationary. 


Lott alone appeared to emerge with increased prestige, as the friend of 
both order and the toiling masses. All political paths seemed to lead to 
Lott, observed Visdo, recalling how Brazilian history was strewn with the 
bones of politicians who called in generals to solve political problems. The 
magazine termed military intervention in politics "almost routine" in Brazil 
since the military established the republic in 1889, weakening civilian 
authority (civilismo). The question seemed to be whether Kubitschek, with 
his fondness for travel and inaugurating factories and dams, would be able to 
serve out his term if he continued to abdicate presidential powers to his 
ambitious Ministers of War and Finance. Alkmin, despite mounting opposition, 


shared power with Lott, since the other ministers depended on Alkmin for 
funds. 


Another chapter in Brazil's unresolved land problem, aggravated by the 
paucity of fertile soil remaining after centuries of reckless exploitation 
and erosion, was acted out in southwestern Parand. There peasants looked to 
Lott as their protector as Kubitschek hesitated to act against the land-baron 
governor of his own latifundist-run P.S.D. A bloody land war resulted from 
Brazil's lack of a sound homestead policy and system of land surveys and 
titles. Nearly a million acres of Brazil's best remaining empty land is at 
stake. It had been granted about 1908 to Percival Farquhar's ill-fated Sao 
Paulo-Rio Grande Railroad and was taken over during World War II by the 
government agency which acquired dozens of enterprises connected with 
Farquhar's once gigantic Brazil Railway Company. The National Institute of 
Immigration and Colonization (INIC) rented much of it to land-hungry home- 
steaders, many from poor parts of the Northeast. In seven years some 12,000 
families sold off much pine for lumber, built modest homes, and put crops in 
the rich soil. Smelling profits, a soulless syndicate including Governor 
Moisés Lupion bought a 19th-century deed, which they claimed gave them pos- 
session of the land, opened land offices in two towns in the wild frontier 
region, and hired guards to drive off the titleless homesteaders. Lupion's 
state officials and police told the farmers to leave. Hundreds fled across 
the Parand River into Argentina. Syndicate gunmen and farmers fought many 
skirmishes, and land offices were assaulted. Lott alone seemed eager to 
protect the peasants, but federal and state politicians prevented his send- 
ing federal forces to the scene by alleging that Parand police had restored 
order. Visdo wondered if this might be the start of a broad struggle in 
Brazil for long-overdue land reform, with Kubitschek and his conservative 


P.S.D. losing out to the P.T.B. in the 1958 and 1960 elections on labor and 
land reform issues. 


Kubitschek, as part of a broad political deal with Goulart to postpone 
a break, named as president of the INIC a P.T.B. politician, Wolfram Metzler, 
a former Integralista federal deputy. Within days of taking office in 
October, Metzler died. Rio heard that INIC failure to fight the big P.S.D. 
land office crowd in Parand might well cost Brazil excellent Dutch, Hungarian, 
and other farm immigrants who may now fear to seek homesteads in a country 
where millions of landless peasants are at the mercy of feudalism. 
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Political and economic discontent also flared in normally prosperous Rio 
Grande do Sul. Business groups complained of Alkmin's credit curbs, urging 
a national business conference to press Juscelino for new financial policies. 
The Commercial Associations of Parana joined in the campaign. 


At month's end Kubitschek received a letter from Bolivian President 
Hernan Siles Zuazo proposing that they meet in the sweltering frontier city 
of Corumbd4 on the Paraguay River to discuss the long oil concession impasse 
and the bad feeling in Bolivia over possible Brazilian influence in the 
alleged separatist movement in Bolivia's province of Santa Cruz de la Sierra. 
Brazilian diplomats dismissed the charge as ridiculous, declaring that Brazil 
seeks "no new Acre.” They referred of course to Brazil's purchase of rubber- 
rich Acre Territory from Bolivia in 1903 to avoid war. Many Brazilians felt 
the alleged revolt in Santa Cruz was partly intended to frustrate an oil 
accord. The Itamarati denied firmly that Brazil might abandon hope of 
Petrobras sharing in the development of the concession, and insisted that 
Bolivia honor the 1938 treaty. The Committee on Economics approved Lacerda's 
resolution to create a subcommittee to investigate the Bolivian oil concession 
and the probable cost of a 2,195-kilometer, 100,000-barrel-per-day pipeline 
from Santa Cruz to Santos, estimated at $70 million. The President signed a 
bill allocating 400 million cruzeiros for a 5,000-barrel-a-day Petrobras 
refinery at Corumba. 


Taking advantage of Soviet satellite prestige, the Communist P.C.B. made 
headlines by rumoring that its leader, Luis Carlos Prestes, might surrender for 
trial on treason charges dating from 1948 in a bid to obtain legal status for 
the party and himself as a candidate in the 1958 elections. The political 
police thought they had the elusive underground leader trapped in Rio late in 
October, but Prestes slipped away. Some feared lest Prestes and Goulart join 
forces and achieve important congressional gains in 1958. Exporters of 
surplus coffee and manufactures hoped Brazil would resume trade with the 
Communist countries. 


Regarding Soviet superiority in earth satellites and intercontinental 


missiles, many papers noted the U.S. lag, while a few like Correio da Manha 


urged Brazilians to realize the democracy with liberty is preferable to 
Communist tyranny, regardless of temporary scientific superiority. 


The largest private and Protestant U.S. educational enterprise in Brazil, 
87-year-old Instituto Mackenzie in Sao Paulo, was weathering nationalistic 
growing pains and dissension involving Catholic president Henrique Pegado of 
the university faculties and the Protestant Brazilian majority of the board. 
The new control was vested in a board of 18 Brazilians, 11 to be Protestant 
alumni. Pegado finally resigned. Only a small minority of the 6,180 students, 
from the primary level (where many children attend Protestant chapel) through 
professional colleges, are practicing Catholics at Mackenzie. Most are 
indifferent. 


U.S.-Brazilian ties were bolstered slightly in October as Alkmin returned 
after Washington meetings with World Bank and International Monetary Fund 
officials. He had obtained new loans for public works and to strengthen the 
weakening cruzeiro (81 to 85 per dollar on the free market, soaring to a 
record 87 on October 31). During September, 2,600 million cruzeiros in new 
currency was issued, boosting the total in circulation to over 87,000 million. 
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By mid-1957, dollar reserves were down $100 million to the record low of 
$24 million, and gold reserves sank to $89 million. Brazil had spent 

$850 million on imports in the first half of 1957, creating a trade deficit 
of $124 million. Alkmin feared to invoke the emergency clause in Brazil's 
1956 agreement with U.S. financiers which provides for suspending debt 
amortization when government receipts fall below $60 million a month, lest 
Brazil be jolted by such a signal of approaching disaster. 


Tad Szulc wrote in the New York Times that most Brazilian dailies and 
economists agreed that the unhappy nation was in "dire economic straits" and 
might suffer a "major crisis" in 1958 unless a rise in coffee prices bails 
Brazil out, as has happened several times in this century. In the first nine 
months of 1957, coffee exports barely reached 10 million bags, down 2.5 mil- 
lion from the 1956 level. Brazilian exports in September were 1.29 million 
bags--better than in August, but below the September 1956 figure. Brazil 
shipped 1.4 million bags in October. 


Wholesale prices remained fairly steady in October, but after Colombia 
reduced its support price 12% to $90 a bag, Spanish American and Brazilian 
growers met in Mexico City to bolster prices. Seven countries agreed to 
withhold not less than 20% of their exportable supply and to build up a 
reserve of coffee in case of a future shortage. Many Brazilians were skepti- 
cal, as similar plans have previously failed. In addition, only Brazil and 
Colombia had sufficient storage space. Meanwhile prices fell slightly, and 
it was estimated that the Brazilian Coffee Institute would have to buy six to 
seven million bags by June 1958 to support the market unless sales picked up 
rapidly. 


Brazilian business leaders participated in the International Industrial 
Development Conference in San Francisco October 14-18 sponsored by Time and 
the Stanford Research Institute. They heard warnings from U.N. adviser 
Professor Kingsley Davis on Latin America's population explosion. Brazilians 
agreed with Norbert McKenna of Wall Street's Reynolds and Company to finance 
jointly a $9 million pulp and paper mill in Pernambuco. Time said, "The 
conference was so successful that Brazilian delegates urged a return engage- 
ment in their new capital city of Brasilia when it is finished." 


Time also reported that Krupp planned to abandon year-old plans to build 
a $12 million locomotive and heavy truck plant on 247 acres it bought outside 
Jundiaf, S&0 Paulo. The real reason was red tape and despair at Kubitschek's 
feuding with Quadros over granting federal permission through the Grupo 
Executivo da Industria Automobilistica, to the annoyance of industrialists of 
Sao Paulo and Jundiaf. 


Nevertheless foreign capital continued to come; Kubitschek announced 16 
new companies had made large investments in Brazil, 14 of them in Sado Paulo. 
Businessmen were pleased with the vigor of Brazil's own capital market. The 
highly profitable Belgo-Mineira Steel Company increased its capitalization by 
50%, quickly selling 1,000 million cruzeiros of new shares. A chain of super- 
markets raised its capital from 25 to 50 million cruzeiros and sold stock to 
the public without difficulty. 


The government-owned Vale do Rio Doce company asked for foreign bids to 
move the landlocked iron ore of Minas Gerais to the sea. Bids to build 
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railroads were received from Germany, Poland, and the United States. At the 
same time, company president Francisco de SA Lessa negotiated in Washington 

an Export-Import Bank loan to raise Brazilian iron ore export capacity to 6 

million tons annually. In 1956 Brazil produced less than 1% of the world's 

iron ore, chiefly because of poor transportation. 


The Superintendent of Money (SUMOC) granted several U.S. companies the 
right to import machinery without exchange coverage. Union Carbide and Carbon 
planned to import $6 million of equipment for making light industrial gases, 
and the Pfizer Corporation to import machinery worth $2.7 million used in the 
manufacture of pharmaceuticals, light chemicals, and cosmetics. Several 
other U.S. companies wanted to import machinery of less value. Rockwell 
Spring and Axle Company started a joint venture with the Companhia Brasileira 
de Material Ferrovidrio of Sado Paulo. Sears joined Brasmotor in setting up 
an assembly line for Radio Corporation of America's Whirlpool line of ap- 
pliances. 


The President signed a decree creating a development council to study 
the economic growth of the busy German-populated Itajai basin in Santa 
Catarina. Farmers there have recently suffered from floods, and industries 
from power shortages. The silted-up port of Itajai, the major outlet for the 
state's pine lumber industry, needs dredging. 


The Instituto Tecnolédgico Industrial (ITI) of Minas Gerais claimed that 
two large deposits of uranium had been found. Djalmar Guimaraes, chief of 
its Department of Geology, studied part of 5,000 square kilometers thought to 
contain uranium in central Minas, around Cocos in the Serra da Moeda. 


Eight planes were sold to VASP of Sao Paulo by the Swedish Scandia line. 
Three of them broke the bimotor speed record for South Atlantic crossings 
when they were delivered to Brazil. VARIG of P6rto Alegre ordered two twin- 
jet Caravelle airliners from Sud Aviation of France for $5 million and took 
an option on three more for delivery in 1959. 


After several years of delay, Congress finally combined 22 lines to form 


‘a unified national railway system, the Rede Ferrovidria Federal. It is the 


largest enterprise in the country, with a capital of 60,000 million cruzeiros. 
Renato Azevedo Feio, the effective head of the Santos-Jundiai Railroad, became 
president of the network. Not included in the combine was the Paulista Rail- 
road, one of Brazil's most efficient and profitable, which offered to build 
the 4,000 million cruzeiro line to Brasflia by 1960. The company would ad- 
minister the line with an option to buy at a later date. Some favored extend- 
ing the narrow-gauge, low-capacity Belo Horizonte-Pirapora branch of the 
Central of Brazil to Brasilia. The Sao Paulo state government acquired new 
rolling stock in Japan and the Netherlands for its Sorocabana line, long 
known as one of the most efficient and dependable in Brazil. 


The Toronto-based Brazilian Traction, Light and Power Company asked per- 
mission to move to Brazil the headquarters of its subsidiaries, the Sao Paulo 
Electric Company, Brazilian Hydro Electric, Sado Paulo Light, and Rio de 
Janeiro Light. A Brazilian company would not attract the constant attacks of 
Xenophobes denouncing foreign utilities. 
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Nearly 40,000 trucks and other heavy vehicles were expected to roll off 
Brazilian assembly lines in 1957, the first year of Brazil's auto industry. 
Although no passenger cars were yet being built, some European autos were 
being assembled, and by 1961 Brazil hoped to produce 15,000 cars. Minister 
of Transport Lucio Meira estimated that there were enough parts manufactured 
locally to overhaul 40,000 vehicles a year. The government calculated that 
the total invested in the industry would reach $450 million by 1961. By 
December 31, 1957 Mercedes-Benz expected to manufacture 750 large 85-passenger 
diesel buses, by 1958 some 1,350 a year, and by 1959, over 3,300: By 1960, 
production was expected to reach 3,900 annually, each built with more than 50% 
of Brazilian parts. Investments of the company in Brazil were already more 
than 1,000 million cruzeiros. 


A contract was signed with Porcelanas Real, by which $1.5 million in 
china yearly will be shipped to the United States. The shipping of Brazilian 
textiles to the United States was made even more attractive by the decision 
to give a second exchange bonus of 36 cruzeiros per dollar. This was in 


addition to the special exchange rate and reduced shipping charges already in 
effect. 


Cacao crop prospects were good, according to Indcio Tosta Filho, director 
of the Foreign Commerce Bureau, who was in London after participating in the 
Nigeria conference on cacao of the Food and Agriculture Organization. By 
early October over 900,000 bags of Bahia cacao had been sold. Tosta estimated 
the 1957-58 crop at over 2.1 million bags. Prices in Bahia during the month 
averaged 330 cruzeiros per arroba, well over the government support price of 
300 cruzeiros. In recent years Brazil has consumed about 25% of its own 
cacao, making it the largest consumer among the cacao-producing countries. 


Because of pressure from Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil asked Washington to 
renegotiate the agreement under which Brazil would be lent 1.8 million tons of 
U.S. surplus wheat over a three-year period; it also asked Buenos Aires to 
cancel some Argentine purchases. The 1957 Rio Grande do Sul crop was proving 
to be the largest on record. Total Brazilian production was about 800,000 
tons. The rest of the 2.3 million tons which Brazil consumes annually would 
come from the United States, Argentina, and Uruguay. However, due to the 
record production, Rio Grande do Sul feared a storage problem. Some of the 
proceeds from the sale of U.S. wheat were being used to construct storage 
facilities, but these would not be adequate, Governor Ildo Meneghetti told 
his inexperienced brother Md4rio, Minister of Agriculture. The latter dis- 
cussed the matter on his U.S. tour in October, returning full of praise for 
U.S. agriculture. 


Rio was almost without beef because of slaughterers' resistance to the 
fixed prices imposed as an anti-inflationary measure. The large slaughter- 
houses simply stopped delivery and waited for consumer demand to force the 
government to reverse its policy. The papers published plans to bring meat 
from Goids and Minas Gerais, but there was little hope that the shortage 
would be eased, as it was not the season for cattle drives to the friporificos. 


In an effort to substitute fish for meat in markets, and to improve the 
fishing industry, the government relaxed bans on foreign-caught fish over the 
objections of the local fishermen. Brazilians like fish, but their fishing 
fleets are so inefficient and primitive (consisting mostly of jangada, rafts 
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with triangular sails) that fish has traditionally been a luxury. The Japa- 
nese were quick to take advantage of the lifting of the ban and began selling 
locally caught fish in the Brazilian markets at half the price of the cheapest 
meats. On one day 350 tons of frozen tuna chunks were unloaded from the 
refrigerated hold of the Japanese fishing boat Zenko Maru. 


Among the 1957 recipients of Maria Moors Cabot awards at Columbia Uni- 
versity's School of Journalism were Herbert Moses, president for a quarter- 
century of the Brazilian Press Association in Rio and an executive of O Globo; 
Roberto Marinho, an owner and editor of O Globo, and veteran United Press 
writer in Washington, Harry W. Frantz. Seven Brazilian scientists, including 
four entomologists, received Guggenheim scholarships for U.S. study. 


MEASURING THE ILLITERACY PROBLEM 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) has taken a significant stride in the battle against illiteracy. 
During October it distributed its comprehensive World Illiteracy at Mid- 
Century,* "the first attempt to present estimates on the extent of illiteracy 
in every country and territory of the world." The following table has been 
extracted by the Hispanic American Report from the UNESCO study to indicate 
the status of this serious problem in Latin America, Spain and Portugal. 


ESTIMATED PER CENT OF THE POPULATION OVER 15 WHICH WAS 
ILLITERATE IN 1950 OR AS PER LATEST AVAILABLE DATA 


1. Argentina 13.6 ll. Portugal 44.1 
2. Uruguay 15 plus (Angola, Mozambique, Timor: 
3. Spain 223 95-99%; Macao, 47.1%) 
(Ceuta and Melilla 12. Ecuador 44.3 
No. Africa- 30-35%) 13. Venezuela 47.8 
4. Chile 19.9 14. Colombia (1938) 48.4 
5. Costa Rica 20.6 15. Brazil 50.6 
6. Cuba (1953) 22.1 16. Dominican Republic 57.1 
7. Puerto Rico 26.7 17. Peru (1940) 57.6 
8. Panama 30.1 18. El Salvador 60.6 
9. Paraguay 34.2 19. Nicaragua 61.6 
10. Mexico (over 6 yrs.) 43.2 ‘20. Honduras 63.7 
21. Bolivia 67.9 
22. Guatemala 70.6 
23. Haiti 89.5 


While UNESCO made every effort to arrive at comparable estimates, it 
encountered many obstacles. Not only wasit forced to use statistics compiled 
in different years (See Cuba, Colombia, and Peru above), but, in some cases, 
they were obtained by wholly different criteria (See Mexico). In some 
countries the ability to read was considered a test of literacy, although it 


*United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, Paris, 
1957, 200 pp. ($2.00). 
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was apparent that actual tests were seldom applied. The ability to write was 
often determined by whether or not the person could sign his name. Even in 
Uruguay, a literate country, estimates were based until recently on projections 
of the small samplings taken from the lists of persons who were able to sign 
their names to marriage registers as compared with those who made crosses; but 
this was also the custom in the British Isles, the Netherlands, and Switzer- 
land. Obviously, the illiteracy figures should be considerably higher than 
those shown above, not only for Latin America, but throughout the world; in 
fact, UNESCO estimated that "functional literacy," such as might be acquired 
after four years of schooling, may not be enjoyed by more than 30-35% of the 
world's population. Despite all handicaps, the UNESCO summary represents the 
foundation study upon which future surveys must be based. 


In Latin America, the surging increase in population has proved an almost 
insurmountable problem in the war against illiteracy. Public health measures 
have dramatically lowered death rates, but birth rates have remained high, 
leaving net annual increases in population in many countries at or near a 
phenomenal 3%. Brazil illustrates population pressure at its greatest. 
Between 1900 and 1950 praiseworthy efforts reduced illiteracy percentagewise 
from 65.3% to 50.6%. However, in this same period population tripled, and 
instead of a corresponding net reduction in illiterates, their gross numbers 
increased by a staggering 250% or from about 6 to 15 million. The census of 
1950 also indicated that schooling was being postponed. Although the national 
rate of illiteracy stood at 50.6% above the age of 15, the age group of 
children from 5-9 was 87% illiterate. Since 1950 the population of Brazil has 
reportedly almost doubled again. Illiteracy remains a major problem, es- 
pecially in rural areas where 80% of all Brazil's illiterates reside. 


Illiteracy trends could not be traced with any degree of accuracy in many 
Latin American countries because of infrequent census taking. The last census 
previous to that of 1950 in Bolivia was in 1900. On the other hand, complete 
statistical data was available in Puerto Rico for this period. Despite a 
rapid increase in population, illiteracy there was reduced from about 79% to 
26.7% by 1950, although several favorable factors in this effort were con- 
nected with the island's association with the United States. 


In Africa the native populations of Portuguese Angola and Mozambique 
were regarded as about 99% illiterate, but the rate for the "civilized" people 
in Angola (135,355) was given as 32.2% illiterate and that for those of 
Mozambique (63,635) at 12.7%. The "civilized" population of Portuguese Guinea 
(8,320) was listed as 45.1% illiterate and that of the Cape Verde Islands 
(148,331) as 79.2% illiterate. Portugal itself had the highest rate of il- 
literacy in Europe at 44.1% in contrast with its immediate neighbor Spain at 
17.3%, although the Spanish figure is open to question. Only 40% of Portuguese 


children from 5-14 years of age were in school when the census of 1950 was 
taken. 


In general, Latin America, Spain and Portugal, as a unit, came close to 
the average of the world as a whole which was 43-45% illiterate in 1950. In 
round numbers at mid-century, there were 1,587 million illiterates in the 
world, who, in effect, were living in some dark previous era. Russia asserts 
that it reduced its illiteracy from 48.9% in 1926 to 18.8% in 1939 and to 
zero after World War II. Even at 5-10%, which its writers indicate still 
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exists, this achievement would rank with its scientific progress. A chance 
to learn to read and write for each one of the illiterate millions in Latin 
America and across the world could mean his ticket of admission to his own 
century. 

- Joseph Chilton Shirley 


Foreword 
(Continued from Page 509 


The state of siege was reimposed in Buenos Aires city and province for a 
limited period in view of Peronista and Communist agitation, but moderate 
President Aramburu rejected the suggestion of General Quaranta that even more 
drastic measures be adopted. Despite walkouts, the Santa Fe Constituent 
Assembly not only legalized the 1853 constitution but also modernized the 
sections dealing with civil rights. The Peronistas attempted an uprising in 
Uruguay but failed; their leader Omar Diaz was jailed. The granting of oil 
concessions by Paraguay in the Chaco area, combined with unrest in the 
neighboring Bolivian territory where the issue was largely oil rights, was 
producing a psychological situation similar to that which preceded the Chaco 
War. 


There was a serious industrial strike in Sao Paulo, which was settled 
with an inflationary 25% wage raise. Politically, the winners were the labor 
unions and General Lott, who posed as a friend of both order and the toiling 
masses, To the south there was a bloody land-war in the developing regions of 
Parand. Brazil's campaign for self-sufficiency in wheat has paradoxically 
produced a surplus in Rio Grande do Sul and resentment of the policies of the 
Rio government. The Kubitschek administration rejected as ridiculous Bolivian 
charges that, to thwart the agreements being reached by the La Paz government 
with U.S. oil companies, Brazil was encouraging the secessionist movement in 
the Santa Cruz area. At least, Brazil seemed to have been hoisted on its own 
petard of "0 petréleo é nosso." 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
Ri H. 


Huguette and Pierre Chaunu. SEVILLE ET L'ATLANTIQUE (1504--1650). Paris. 
S.E.V.P.E.N. Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 6 bis, 7. 1955--1957. Pp. 332, 603, 
572, 594, 530, 1098 (VI and VI bis), 144. Francs 1,600 (Vol. I), 3,200 
(Vols. II--V), no price quoted for Vols. VI, VI bis, VII. 


Sputnik has given the United States a proper respect for Old World 
science and demonstrated that the United States is far from having a monopoly 
of talent. France has suffered perhaps more than any other country from U.S. 
superciliousness. Certainly, in the Hispanic American field, France is doing 
significant work which ought to be better known in this country. The series 
by a young French economic historian and his wife, here reviewed, promises to 
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be, when completed, one of the monuments of contemporary scholarship in the 
field. The effort is all the more remarkable when it is realized that the 
author is a teacher at the Lycée Michelet; if the faculty of American high 
schools were of this caliber, or could boast of just one Pierre Chaunu, it 
would be a revolution in our culture. 


Seville was of course the port through which practically all of Spain's 
commerce with the New World went until the silting up of the Guadalquivir in 
the eighteenth century forced the government to move its mercantile operations 
to Cadiz. Pierre Chaunu and his wife spent three years copying and analyzing 
the port records of Seville in the Archivo General de Indias, in order to make 
a survey comparable to the study of the transoceanic trade of the ports of the 
Sund by Nina Ellinger Bang. Volume I of the series gives a methodological 
introduction to the problem. Volumes II, III, IV, V, VI, and VI bis provide 
the statistical data on Seville's Atlantic trade during the period 1504--1650. 
Volume VII, Construction graphique, was prepared in the Cartographic Laboratory 
of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes by Jacques Bertin, Guy Arbellot, 
Yvonne Rebeyrol and René Lalue on the basis of data provided by Pierre and 
Huguette Chaunu. It consists of a remarkable series of maps and charts illus- 
trating Seville's Atlantic trade. The two remaining volumes which are yet to 
appear are entitled Structures et conjoncture de 1'Atlantique espagnol. 

They will be the heart of the work: an analysis of the data provided in the 
previous volumes. 


This study fits into a development in French historiography which has a 
fairly exact parallel in the United States. It was prepared under the aus- 
pices of the Sixth Section of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, whose 
president Lucien Febvre wrote the preface to the first volume (he died in 
1956). The more immediate sponsorship was provided by the Centre de Recherches 
Historiques which was founded by Lucien Febvre and Fernand Braudel, who became 
the director of the center. Whereas Braudel's great work The Mediterranean 
under Philip II had been written with the traditional humanistic approach to 
history (it begins "I love the Mediterranean"), he has become an enthusiastic 
devotee of the concept of history as a social science based on statistics 
(what the French call l'histoire nombrée, quantitative or chiffrée). Like 
their colleagues in the United States, French historians are divided into the 
older group which regards history as one of the humanities, and a newer group 
which attaches history to the social sciences. As a lover of the sea, Braudel 
is convinced that invaluable information about the deveiopment of world trade 
may be obtained from port records. For this reason he established the series 
“Ports, routes, trafics,"' in which this is the sixth work. The earlier 
volumes dealt with Leghorn, Jougne, Naples, Dieppe, and La Rochelle. The 
whole project nas been subsidized by the Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, and the publication undertaken by S.E.V.P.E.N. (13, Rue du Four, 
Paris). If an American professor asked for a three-year subsidy for himself 
and his wife for a project of this kind, the result would be a polite but 
negative letter, and it is inconceivable that an American university press 
would undertake to publish a work of this kind. 


René Maine. TRAFALGAR. NAPOLEON'S NAVAL WATERLOO. New York. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1957. Pp. 261. $4.50. 


The French author of this book, which was translated by Rita Eldon and 
B. W. Robinson, is a specialist in naval history, having written standard 
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works on the Battle of Jutland and on Lapérouse. This most readable study is 
really a biography of Nelson, terminating with the great victory of 1805 which, 
according to Maine, signaled the defeat of Napoleon long before Waterloo, and 
which destroyed the Spanish navy which held the empire together, thus being a 
direct cause of the ward of independence. A series of good maps make the 
naval history of these years clear even to the landlubber. 


TIDINGS OUT OF BRAZIL. Translated by Mark Graubard. Commentary and notes by 
John Parker. Minneapolis. University of Minnesota Press, 1957. Pp. 48. 
$5.00. 


The remarkable James Ford Bell Collection of the University of Minnesota 
Library is achieving fame thanks to a series of attractive editions of some of 
its treasures. The Bell Collection consists of materials related to the early 
expansion of European commerce, but all of the publications to date have a 
special interest for Luso-Brazilianists. The first was From Lisbon to Calicut, 
the second A Letter of the King of Portugal, and now comes Tidings out of 
Brazil. It " provides a facsimile “reproduction of a German newsletter written in 
the early sixteenth century, together with the first English translation. The 
initial commentary summarizes the long debate about the date and origin of the 
work, which is important because of its references to the Straits of Magellan 
and to the wealth of Brazil. 


Lucy Herndon Crockett. KINGS WITHOUT CASTLES. New York. Rand McNally. 
1957. Pp. 220. $3.95. 


A travelogue by a popular woman writer arouses misgivings from the start. 
Admittedly, this account of a 10,000 miles tour of Spain by car does suffer 
from the chatty superficiality and the lack of organization which we associate 
with a book of this kind. However, it makes pleasant and even interesting 
reading. The writer comments with shrewd impartiality about the things she 
observed in Spain, and the sketches she herself drew for the book are delight- 
ful. 


Davenport Steward. CARIBBEAN CAVALIER. New York. Dutton. 1957. Pp. 253. 
$3.75. 


This novel tells a romantic story against the background of the Anglo- 
Spanish struggle in the Caribbean between 1739 and 1744. The historical 
background is accurate, but the blood-and-love fiction looms large. This 
novel will be appreciated by those who like the drama rather than the cold 
facts of history. 


C. F. A. Van Dam. SPAANS HANDWOORDENBOEK. Den Haag. G. B. Van Goor Zonen. 
2 vols. 1955--56. Pp. 1400, 1344. be 

The first of these volumes is a Spanish-Dutch dictionary, the second 
Dutch-Spanish. This work, already in its third printing, has established 
itself in Holland along with the other bilingual dictionaries published by the 
Hague publishing house of Van Goor Zonen. It deserves to be better known in 
Spanish-speaking countries. It is a carefully-prepared and massive work of 
practical scholarship, and a monument to the dynamic spirit of Professor Van 
Dam, who has made the University of Utrecht and important center of Hispanic 
American studies. Those who visit that Dutch city are surprised to find the 
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Spanish, Portuguese and Iberoamerican Institute (such is the name) housed in 
an impressive old palace with that essential comfort which is unusual in U.S. 
university offices. The adjoining building has been acquired to house the 
Luso-Brazilian section of the Institute, a tangible proof of the real inter- 
est which exists in Holland for the Colossus of the South since the loss of 
Indonesia forced the Dutch to turn their eyes to a country where their 
emigrants would be welcome. 


George R. Stewart. N. A. I. LOOKING SOUTH. FROM THE MEXICAN BORDER TO COSTA 
RICA. Boston. Houghton Mifflin. 1957. Pp. 230. $5.50. 


This is the second volume of a travelogue about the Pan American Highway. 
In the first volume, Professor George Stewart of the University of California 
describes the road from the Canadian border to Circle, Alaska. The second is 
based primarily on a journey made almost to Panama in 1955. Professor 
Stewart's field is English, and he has no particular expertise in the Latin 
American field. However, he sticks to his business--the highway--without any 
nonsense about romantic attractions en route. The photography is good and 
the commentaries realistic. 


Javier Martin Artajo. THE EMBATTLED. Westminster, Maryland. Newman Press. 
1956. Pp. 310. $4.00. 


It is reported that prisoners in Spanish jails during the Civil War 
carried on their lapels little notes which said "No me cuente Vd. su caso," 
i.e., don't bore me with an account of what happened to you during the Civil 
War. This expression served as the title for the Spanish original of this 
novel, which was published in 1955 by Editorial Biosca, Madrid. It describes 
the life of Madrid during the Civil War, with scenes of sharp realism in a 
Loyalist prison. The author is the son of former foreign minister under 
Franco, Alberto Martin Artajo. It is not clear whether this is the same son 
who was recently reported to have become a Protestant but to have succumbed 
to the request of his father that he return to the Faith. 


Beatriz Guido. THE HOUSE OF THE ANGEL. New York. McGraw Hill. 1957. 
pp. 173. $3.00. 


Beatriz Guido is a talented young Argentine writer; this is her first 
novel, but she has already acquired a substantial reputation. It is the 
story of a young girl growing up in the old-fashioned society of Buenos Aires, 
and at an early age acquiring a bitter knowledge of the reality of life as 
she witnesses a duel between two members of her family's group. Undoubtedly 
there are here echoes of Beatriz Guido's own adolescence. 


kkk 


Students wishing to do graduate work in Hispanic American Studies at Stan- 
ford University may apply for a fellowship on application forms to be 
obtained from the Office of Admissions, Stanford University, Stanford, 
California. Applications, including all supplementary material, must 
reach Stanford by FEBRUARY 15, 1958. Since it takes some time to prepare 
the applications, candidates are advised to request the necessary forms 

as soon as possible. Those wishing to obtain a teaching assistantship in 
order to continue graduate work in Hispanic American Studies should apply 
for an application blank to the Department of Germanic and Romanic 
Languages. 
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Review Articles 
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by Bernardino de Sahagun ....... . . 6 « « » » Norman A. McQuown 
Revolution and Liberation: A Review of Recent 

Literature on the Guatemalan Situation ......s... Julio Adolfo Rey 
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REVISTA INTERAMERICANA DE BIBLIOGRAFIA 
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A quarterly containing articles, book reviews, notes and selected 
bibliographies pertaining tc the Americas. A staff of collabo- 
rators in forty countries provides news reports about authors, 
books, periodicals, publishers, and libraries. 


Javier Malagén José E. Vargas 
Editor Assistant Editor 


Published by the Division of Philosophy, Letters and Sciences, Department 
of Cultural Affairs, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional in that 
ic cones tt with dente areaSpan , Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cul rather than 
geographical region. Like that old well subject phil ore ee 


The p originated inthe language department, andi il bears « humaine samp. 
the conviction that the study of a foreign area without a mastery of the language of that area 1s comparable to 
engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to decipher a written text is involved. One of the 
most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, the use of native informants, requires a good 
command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and Latin America regularly address the His- 
panic World Affairs Seminar in Spanish or Portuguese and in discussion with members of the 
seminar. The Hispanic American Studies program strives to bridge dangerous gap between the human- 
the ible to understand a civilization 

an im in since it is impossible to a ci 
wi ; Bog ot ort, her ich it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 

peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of the His 
world today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical lands, but a so a 
personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are often accompanied in 
a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic develop- 
ment of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of the program. The 
training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American Studies at Stanford; 
the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. Ad- 
vanced researchers may be appointed assistant editors and are trained to write for internationally rec- 
ognized publications. All students who complete satisfactorily a year’s work on the Report staff receive a 
certificate. It is through the Hispanic American Report that the program is closely related with the De- 
partment of Political Science. The Hispanic American Report conducts a regular radio program on Latin 
American developments. 

Other disciplines contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the 
advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate program 
provide a background for this study. The Economics Department day ae valuable assistance to the Hispanic 
American Report, as does that of Biological Sciences. The Department of Anthropology has, like several 
others, a special interest in Brazil. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance of the 
acaJemic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
pennies & seers oe political, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 

ve been close and cordial. 


The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Language: ‘The sequence of reading and composition courses, terminating with Romanic Languages, Advanced 
Spanish Composition, and Conversation (Romanic Languages 113) ...... 


Civilization: The Fispanic World (Romanic Languages 142-148) 10 units 

History: Colonial Period (History 117, 

Inter-American Relations: Latin America and the United States (Political Science 138, or an equivalent course, 5 ‘ 


ivalent course, 4 units) ...... 4 units 
Students who wish to minor in any special ficld Gres an ae completing 16 units of work in that field. 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Candidates for the Master’s degree in Hispanic American Studies satisfactorily following requirements: 


languages. 
2A courses followed. A minim 
A 


soca), Went Coast countries. Clie, Peru), River Pate countries (Argetinn, Paraguay, Uruguay), or Brazil. 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The Ph.D, program is designed to meet the needs of individual students. For further details, write to 
Hispanic American Studies, Room 255, Stanford University. 


| of A or B, not including 
ye Whic Uns creak a 
' 4. The student's program will stress the language, civilization, iiterature, geography, history, and politica! affairs of mod- 
ern and Latin America, with reference to one of the areas: and Cex- 
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STANFORD BOOKS ON LATIN AMERICA 


ANCIENT MAYA 
Sylvanus G. Morley 
Third Edition Revised by George W. Brainerd 
Completely revised, incorporating the most recent research, this book “remains 


H our most complete, most authoritative statement on the unique civilization of 
i Guatemala and Yucatan.”—New York Herald Tribune. Illustrated. $10.00 
WHO’S WHO IN LATIN AMERICA 

Edited by Ronald Hilton 

: Third Edition 

Part Ill, Colombia, Ecuador, and $3.50 
Part IV. Bolivia, Chile, and Peru $2.50 
Part V. Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay ................ $3.50 
Part VII. Cuba, Haiti, and Dominican Republic ........... $2.50 


HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
Second Edition 
Ronald Hilton 


Describes collections of Hispanic source materials throughout the United States. ql 
Subjects include Spain and P ; Latin America of the pre- and post-Colum- 
bian periods; and Florida, Texas, Southwest, and California up to their u 
_.. amnexation by the United States. Material surveyed belongs to the humanities, fH 
ceptional collections. $10.00 i 

: 

-~CUENTOS ESPANOLES DE COLORADO Y DE H 
NUEVO MEJICO 

Juan B. Rael 


rado and ‘northern New Mexico. Transcribed in the original New Mexican 
Two volumes, paper, $10.00 
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